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HE intellectual content of poetry often gives trouble to the con- 

scientious teacher. I do not refer to the obvious difficulties of 
vocabulary, allusions to myths or unfamiliar legend, inverted sentence 
pattern, and other details of interpretation so painstakingly annotated 
by editors of the last generation. The difficulty of a poem is more 
likely to be in its meaning as a whole; in the fundamental concept on 
which it is based, the intellectual temper that produced it; in the read- 
er’s ability to read between the lines, to re-create the thought pattern 
suggested by the poet. And since the meaning of a poem is not ex- 
plicit, but embodied in image or fable, there is always the temptation 
to read into it meanings that are peculiar to oneself or one’s times, 
not implicit in the poem; to psychoanalyze Mother Goose; to moralize 
the Rime of the Ancient Mariner (though Coleridge himself deplored 
the kindness-to-birds passage) ; to insist that Day Lewis’ From Feath- 
ers to Iron is not a revelation of the feelings of a father before the 
birth of his child, but a political allegory. There is the temptation for 
the sentimentalist to regard poetry as lacking in intellectual content— 
a mere bath of emotion, unrelated to fact and ungoverned by reason: 
in Meredith’s phrase, “fiddling harmonics on the sensual string.” 
There is the temptation for the prosaic reader to think that a poem 
can be reduced to an abstract, a précis, a moral, a social application, 
only to find that the real significance of the poem has vanished, leaving 
nothing but trivial dust. 
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It is the purpose of this article to show how poetry deals with intel- 
lectual concepts, and in what sense a poem may embody a fuller, a 
more organic truth than its translation into the more explicit prose. 

Let us begin with something quite familiar and obvious. Why do 
we deny the name of poetry to such rhymes as: 


In fourteen hundred and ninety-two 
Columbus sailed the ocean blue, 


An apple a day 
Keeps the doctor away, 


Early to bed and early to rise 
Makes a man healthy, wealthy, and wise, 


Rain before seven, 
Clear before eleven? 


Mere bits of information, these do not stir the imagination; they do 
not embody that penetration, that insight into the unknown, of the 
true poet; they leave us informed, perhaps, but unmoved. Yet it may 
be that in early days, among quite simple and naive people, such a 
rhyme as 


Rain before seven, 
Clear before eleven 


may have seemed to have a more profound insight, or even through 
its rhyming form to exercise some spell or charm over the weather, 
like the magic of verses chanted among primitive peoples to bring 
fertility to the soil, prosperity in war or marriage. Something of this 
spirit of magic potency, of mysterious insight, clings to children’s 
counting-out rhymes, or to such spells as Huck Finn’s 


Barley-corn, Barley-corn 
Injun meal shorts, 

Spunk-water, spunk-water, 
Swaller these warts! 


In these verses one hears the faint echo of an age when the runes en- 
graved on a man’s sword had magic power; when the Devil himself 
could be thwarted by a clever matching of riddles. Granted the intel- 
lectual background of a primitive folk, one can feel even in simple 
proverbial rhymes like those quoted, a little of a sense of spell, of 
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secret initiation, or even of control over the mysteries of weather or 
health or the almanac, above and beyond the mere statement of a fact, 
and in so far, poetic. 

But what have these homely proverbs and these ancient spells to do 
with the intellectual content of poetry today? I think we shall see, if 
we turn to a modern parallel. 

Ask any large group of people to write down quickly the lines of 
poetry they remember, and the chances are that a large proportion of 
them will be not easily distinguishable from the proverbial wisdom 
cited above. Human memory cherishes the familiar; what Pope (him- 
self one of the most quoted of poets) described as 


What oft was thought, but ne’er so well expressed. 


They will be lines like 


Neither a borrower nor a lender be. 

How blessings brighten as they take their flight! 
Hope springs eternal in the human breast. 
Beware the fury of a patient man. 


God made the country and man made the town. 


Aside from their apt phrasing, these thoughts surely require only 
common observation interpreted by common sense, not the uncommon 
sense of the poet. They have the matter-of-fact tone of the man on 
the street, not the hidden fire of him whose thought reaches the depths 
of his inner life. How different from such lines as 


We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. 


Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting. 


Life, like a dome of many-colored glass, 
Stains the white radiance of Eternity. 


These lines are likewise aphoristic; but instead of neatly summing up 
what we already know, they lead our minds far into the unknown. 
And not only is the thought deeper; it is vibrant with life—it is given 
not as an abstraction but as an intimate personal revelation, whose 
rational meaning is in no way detached from the emotions, the aspira- 
tions, of the thinker. 
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It might seem as though phrases like “‘vibrant with life,” “intimate 
personal revelation,” “emotions and aspirations’’ were more appro- 
priate to the immediate experience of life, through the senses, through 
events sorrowful or delightful; that these, rather than thoughts and 
ideas, stir emotion and imagination and the impulse to sing. But man 
is a thinker, and thought, too, is experience. As Santayana says, ‘“The 
life of theory is not less true or less emotional than the life of sense; 
it is more typically human and more keenly emotional.” Turning the 
pages of such a book as Van Doren’s Anthology of World Poetry, we 
are struck by the power of ideas to stir emotion; by the moving sim- 
plicity of the earliest Chinese philosophy; by the passionate analysis 
of the natural law, in Lucretius; by the relentless logic of the Persian 
mathematician-philosopher Omar Khayyam; and so on through the 
1,200 pages, with one aspect after another of the intellectual life 
occurring, to the final poem of the book, Miss Millay’s ‘Euclid alone 
has looked on Beauty bare.” 

It is the delight in using the mind, and its pertinence to the full life, 
that we are looking for, not simply the abstract result of thought. 
And this delight is perhaps most easily caught from epigram. The 
Earl of Rochester’s ‘Epitaph on Charles II,” 

Here lies our sovereign Lord the King, 
Whose word no man relies on, 


Who never said a foolish thing, 
Nor ever did a wise one. 


and Pope’s inscription for a dog’s collar, 


I am his Highness’ dog at Kew; 

Pray tell me, Sir, whose dog are you? 
will not only bring a chuckle from the high school boy, but will reveal 
how much a sally of wit gains from the apt image, the crystallization 
of verse. And the intense seriousness often underlying wit may be re- 
vealed to him by that widely quoted quatrain from the beginning of 
the World War, attributed, I believe, to J. C. Squire: 

God heard the embattled nations sing and shout 
“Gott strafe England,” and “God save the King,” 


God this, God that, and God the other thing,— 
“Good God!” said God, “I’ve got my work cut out.” 


Epigram, of course, often takes a tone of high seriousness; but 
whether grave or gay, its compactness of form, its strict intellectual 
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quality should command the respect of the type of boy who thinks of 
poetry as something emotionally silly. He may be led through the wit 
of the better humorous papers back to Juvenal or Horace—the best 
things in Punch, for example, are clearly in the tradition of Horace, 
who has been so dominant an influence in English verse since the 
eighteenth century or earlier. Parody, too, provides not only an outlet 
for wit, but a real insight into the poem parodied, sometimes a very 
penetrating criticism of the poet’s fundamental philosophy. So in 
Oliver Herford’s Rubaiyat of a Persian Kitten: 


And that inverted Bowl of Skyblue Delf 
That helpless lies upon the Pantry Shelf— 

Lift not your eyes to It for help, for It 
Is quite as empty as you are yourself. 


The thought is identical with that of Omar; but its bitterness is con- 
siderably mollified by the change from man seeking help from Heaven, 
to a cat after cream. 

That gay or bitter play of the mind which we call wit is, however, 
not the main intellectual interest that provokes poetic thought; in fact 
its level runs often so near to prose that some have even denied it the 
validity of true poetry. Let us turn to other aspects of mental life that 
have inspired the poets. 

The fine arts, being so closely akin to poetry, have often interwoven 
themselves with the work of our major poets. This is especially true 
of music. Milton, himself a musician and a friend of musicians, fills 
his poems with references to music. In “L’Allegro,” the “melting 
voice through mazes running,” in “Il Penseroso” the pealing organ 
and the “‘full-voiced quire below” form the climax of delights. In “‘At 
a Solemn Musick,” the “harmonious sisters, voice and verse,” sym- 
bolize the union of Heaven and earth under the will of God. Brown- 
ing, in some of his most characteristic poems, not too difficult for 
senior high school, celebrates the struggles and the achievement of 
musicians (‘‘Abt Vogler,” “Master Hugues of Saxe-Gotha,” “A 
Toccata of Galuppi’s’’), as well as of painters (‘‘Pictor Ignotus,” 
“Fra Lippo Lippi,” ‘Andrea del Sarto’). In our own generation vari- 
ous poets, like Aiken, Pound, and Eliot, have been so much influenced 
by the more complex musical forms, the fugue or the symphony, as to 
build their poems on these patterns. An intellectual understanding of 
music has become a part of the poem itself. 
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Scientific thought has always offered a challenge to the poets. 
Sometimes they have answered this challenge with a defiance, as Blake 
did: 

May God us keep 


From single vision, and Newton’s sleep! 


And C. Day Lewis, in his recent 4 Hope for Poetry, says: “Poetry 
was born from magic, and science is the great enemy of magic; for 
magic is the personal interpretation of the universe; science, the im- 
personal rationalization. So it would seem that in a ‘scientific’ age the 
flower of poetry must wither. Yet . . . it is possible for poetry to 
steal the thunder of science, to absorb these trivial business incanta- 
tions and turn them to its own uses.” 

Science challenges the poets because each scientific discovery dis- 
turbs people’s sense of their security in the universe, their reliance on 
beliefs, hopes, responsibilities thought to be the fundamental basis of 
life. Sometimes, as with Lucretius, this means a freeing of the human 
spirit from superstitious dread; and while much of the science in his 
De Rerum Natura is outmoded, his translation of the atomic theory 
into human values, into an assumption of man’s responsibility for his 
own life, remains permanently ennobling. Milton was awake to the 
most advanced science of his day. There is a passage in Paradise Lost 
in which Adam asks the Archangel Raphael (who had just flown 
down from Heaven) if it is really true that the stars go around the 
earth, or is it the earth that moves? He is really asking Raphael a 
poser; this was a very recent scientific question, and fraught with 
dangerous religious implications: Galileo, just after Milton left col- 
lege, had been tried by the Inquisition for supporting the belief that 
the earth revolves. Adam and Raphael discuss not alone the scientific 
fact; they are concerned with how this affects man’s faith in God, and 
his conduct of life. So, in the past two generations, poets have been 
stirred by Darwin’s theory of the descent of man. Some have found 
it a blow to their faith, as Tennyson, in Jn Memoriam, 


Are God and Nature then at strife, 
That Nature lends such evil dreams? 


Some, like Carruth, accept it as another phase of religious experience: 


Some call it Evolution, 


And others call it God. 
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Others still, like Moody (‘The Menagerie”’), find it a challenge to 
their manhood, to make good the dreams of Nature 


Through all her shapes from mastodon to mite 
Forever groping, testing, passing on 
To find at last the shape and soul of Man. 


Man they desired, but mind you, perfect Man 
The radiant, the loving, yet to be! 

I hardly wonder, when they came to scan 
The upshot of their strenuosity, 

They gazed with mixed emotions upon me. 


For one more illustration of the poetic interpretation of a scientific 
idea, I select Robert Frost’s solemn and beautiful poem “I Will Sing 
You One-O.” The poet lies awake after midnight and hears the village 
clocks toll ‘“One”’: 


In that grave One 

They spoke of the sun 
And moon and stars, 
Saturn and Mars 

And Jupiter... 

Their solemn peals 
Were not their own: 
They spoke for the clock 
With whose vast wheels 
Theirs interlock. 


And again, to show that not only the far reaches of time and space, 
but also the infinitesimals of the microscope and of biochemistry are 
food for poetic thought, we have in Masefield’s sonnets such lines as 
What am I, Life? A thing of watery salt 
Held in cohesion by unresting cells, 


Which work they know not why, which never halt, 
Myself unwitting where their Master dwells. 


Within recent years, the great changes that have come about in 
scientific thinking, from the internal structure of the atom to the far 
reaches of astrophysics, have brought poetry and science nearer to- 
gether. Science has been forced to the language of symbolism; such 
concepts as curved space, relativity, an exploding universe cannot be 
grasped at all as literal fact. The irreducible atom, the hard material 
world of the nineteenth century seem dissolving into mathematical 
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formulae, and realizable only in terms of something like Blake’s 
“four-fold vision.” What this may mean for poets of the future, only 
the future will tell. 

Political and social questions, especially those involving loyalty to 
an honored past, indignation at present wrongs, or the vision of a 
more ideal future have been an important concern of poets. The poet 
is apt to be found on the liberal side, either in action, like Milton 
under Cromwell, or in sympathy, like Wordsworth in his earlier atti- 
tude toward the French Revolution and his later revolt against the 
tyranny of Napoleon. Poems like Milton’s ‘Cromwell, our chief of 
men,’’ Wordsworth’s group of “London 1802” sonnets, Whittier’s 
antislavery poems and “Ichabod,” some of Lowell’s Biglow Papers 
(such as ““What Mr. Robinson Thinks,” “A Letter from a Candi- 
date,” “Jonathan to John”), Browning’s “The Patriot” and “Why 
I am a Liberal,” Kipling’s ‘“Recessional,” Moody’s “Ode in Time of 
Hesitation” (on the subjugation of the Philippines) are all within the 
grasp of high school students, and all reveal the ardent response of 
the poet to a political crisis. A very suggestive comparative study 
might be made of the poems on Lincoln, including those written at the 
period of the World War, by Markham, Lindsay, Robinson (“The 
Master’’), and Fletcher. So with social questions. The younger gen- 
eration will feel a very modern note in Moody’s “Gloucester Moors,” 
with its impressive close: 


But thou, vast outbound ship of souls, 
What harbor town for thee? 

What shapes, when thy arriving tolls 
Shall crowd the banks to see? 

Shall all the happy shipmates then 
Stand singing brotherly ? 

Or shall a haggard, ruthless few 
Warp her over and bring her to, 
While the many broken souls of men 
Fester down in the slaver’s pen, 
And nothing to say or do? 


More recent poems, accessible in various collections for schools, that 
phrase the same reaction, are Lindsay’s ““The Leaden Eyed,” Sand- 
burg’s “The Poor,” Untermeyer’s “Caliban in the Coal Mines,” and 
Sara Cleghorn’s “Comrade Jesus.” 

Especially since the World War have the younger poets seriously 
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concerned themselves with the disastrous state of modern civilization, 
and in the past few years with hope for its future. Of this type of 
poetry, so well summed up in chapters eight and nine of Babette 
Deutsch’s This Modern Poetry, we may take as an example Day 
Lewis’ The Magnetic Mountain. The railroad on which we are travel- 
ing goes no further; it was a good road, well ballasted, with good 
trains running through a pleasant and loved country, but this is the 
end of the route. Somewhere “beyond the railheads of reason” is a 
magnetic mountain that draws to it all hearts of steel; that has enough 
iron to build a cantilever bridge across the chaos of our times. Shall 
we stay at the “terminus till we grow verminous” or struggle on foot 
or through the air toward the magnetic mountain— 


Go mad in good company, find a good country, 
Make a clean sweep or make a clean end? 


It is a long poem; the voices, in opposition, of the various established 
classes are all there, the tug of habit, of affection for the old traditions 
of England, the call of the poet’s friends Spender and Auden, already 
in the air and flying toward the new world; then a brightening vision 
of what this new world is to be. 

Politics, in ancient times, was considered a branch of philosophy; 
and it is to philosophy that our students in the senior high school 
may, by the poets, be insensibly led. To continue the quotation from 
Santayana, on an earlier page, ‘Philosophy, when a poet is not mind- 
less, enters inevitably into his poetry, since it has entered into his life.” 
Neilson adds, ““The more one dwells on the nature of poetic experi- 
ence, the more one is inclined to believe that a prime function of the 
poetic imagination is to reveal, to the emotions if not always to the 
intellect, the essential relation of all the phenomena with which it deals 
to the ultimate phenomena of life and death and the universe.” It 
is in this sense that Shakespeare’s characters are philosophical; what- 
ever happens to them they see not only in its immediate and personal 
aspects, but in its relation to universal experience, to cosmic ideas. 
When Hamlet is troubled, ‘This brave o’erhanging firmament, this 
majestical roof fretted with golden fire—why, it appears no other 
thing to me than a foul and pestilential congregation of vapors.” To 
Macbeth on the brink of failure, life is ‘‘a tale told by an idiot, full of 
sound and fury, signifying nothing.” To Prospero, “We are such stuff 

* Neilson, W. A. Essentials of Poetry, p. 47. Houghton Mifflin Company, 1912. 
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as dreams are made on, and our little life is rounded with a sleep.” 
Even the fools and the knaves philosophize. And a philosophy, less 
often explicit than implied, underlies notable characterization in other 
poets: in Browning’s “My Last Duchess,” in Masters’ ‘Spoon River,” 
in Frost’s ‘“The Code” and “The Death of the Hired Man,” in Rob- 
inson’s ‘“‘Miniver Cheevy,” “Mr. Flood’s Party,” and “The Poor 
Relation,” to name a few commonly read in schools. 

Philosophy brings us back, by a roundabout way, to where we 
started; for to many people, the word means aphoristic counsel, more 
or less sage, on the conduct of life. The practical common sense of 
Ben Franklin, the clear, though not exalted, generalizations of Pope, 
are for many the beginning, and for some the end, of speculative 
thought. There has been for the past hundred years, as an outcome 
of romanticism, a tendency to disparage the eighteenth century as an 
age of prose, an age that refused to deal with ideas that were not 
amenable to strictly rational thinking and dispassionate expression. 
But this attitude is itself a philosophy, and one not far removed from 
the temper of our own times, or from that of the honest but hard- 
boiled youth who is suspicious of any ideas not based directly on his 
immediate experience of life. A certain amount of eighteenth century 
verse not improbably fills a real need and awakens something like a 
genuine poetic response, at the high school age. But it does not carry 
us very far. In discussing the subjects of poetry, Prescott says, “Many 
subjects, like the mysteries of religion, the meaning of life, the secrets 
of nature and its beauty, love, death, and immortality, cannot be ap- 
proached by the reasoning mind. . . . The country must first be 
guessed at and spied out from a distance before it can be traversed. 
It is this preliminary survey of an unknown country which the poet 
undertakes; he must always go first and be followed by the reasoner.” 
And, quoting from Irving the phrase, “just where the blue mists of 
the upland melt away into the fresh green of the nearer landscape,” 
Prescott adds “this is the true poetical location.”” The speculative 
imagination is always a take-off into the unknown; there is no occasion 
for it, where the land has already been charted by common sense 
thinking. Yet however far clear reason may carry us, there will always 
remain the unsolved questions, the far reaches of the unknown, for 
the imagination to pierce; in the fine phrase of William Ellery 
Leonard, “the solemn horizons of man’s ways.’” 


* Prescott, Frederick Clarke. The Poetic Mind, Chap. 5. The Macmillan Company, 
1922. 
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Birth and death, consequently, become subjects of lasting interest 
to the poetic mind; they are experiences common to us all, but coming 
before or after conscious knowledge, must forever remain mysteries. 
Wordsworth tells us 


Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting: 
The Soul that rises with us, our life’s star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting 
And cometh from afar: 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home. 


Is this true? We can never surely know; perhaps we may think it just 
as likely that children are imps of Satan or little animals. Yet Words- 
worth’s thought is true to a high aspiration, a noble vision of the 
source of human life; and true likewise to his conception of the human 
soul as immortal. We are uplifted and ennobled by it. 

The prospect of death stirs a wide range of imaginative response. 
We find in Housman the tenderness of grief for those who die young: 


With rue my heart is laden 
For golden friends I had,— 


and the irony of the relentless progress of life, with the gaps in its 
ranks closed, in his poem, 


Is my team ploughing, 
That I was wont to drive 

And hear the harness jingle 
When I was man alive? 


We find the sense of personal triumph over death in Donne’s noble 
sonnet ‘“‘Death, be not proud”; the resolute facing of the idea of total 
extinction in Swinburne’s ‘““The Garden of Proserpine,” 


We thank with brief thanksgiving 
Whatever gods may be 

That no life lives forever, 

That dead men rise up never; 

That even the weariest river 
Winds somewhere safe to sea. 


Shelley gives us, in Adonais, an interpretation derived, ultimately, 
from Plato: 
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The One remains, the many change and pass; 
Heaven’s light forever shines, Earth’s shadows fly; 
Life, like a dome of many-colored glass, 

Stains the white radiance of Eternity, 

Until Death tramples it to fragments. 


This is far from the conventional Christian Heaven; rather, it is a 
phrasing of the conception of all objects, all individuals, all that we 
can know in life, being merely the shadows of some unknown eternal 
prototype; the truth, the white radiance of Eternity, cannot penetrate 
to our knowledge except as broken into fragments by the limitations 
of human perception. Tennyson, in Jn Memoriam, reveals, growing 
out of his personal bereavement, an attempt to resolve the conflict of 
religion and scientific thought, and the gradual growth of a peace of 
mind that later found religious expression in ‘Crossing the Bar.” 
Browning (in such poems as “Rabbi Ben Ezra,” “Prospice,” and the 
“Epilogue to Asolando”’) confronts the fear of death with his per- 
sonal courage, and confidence in ultimate good. At the high school 
level, the thought of death is not a stranger to boys and girls; and 
while one would not dwell unduly on the gloomy aspects of life, one 
can, to some extent, fortify the minds of young people by giving them, 
before tragic experience touches them, some of the thought of poets 
who have looked into the dark and found the stars. To have in mind 
noble forms of expression to which one can refer the unknown, is in 
itself a bulwark to the spirit. 

So with speculation about the fundamental meaning of life and 
man’s adjustment to it. The poet takes us out of the petty concerns of 
the moment, and enables us to look at the whole course of experience. 
What endures? What is of most worth? Is the universe governed by 
any law of science or of ethical purpose, or is it haphazard? We may, 
with Pope, reject the questionings of the mind about the existence of 
evil, and say 

All nature is but art, unknown to thee; 

All chance, direction, which thou canst not see; 
All discord, harmony not understood ; 

All partial evil, universal good : 

And, spite of pride, in erring reason’s spite, 
One truth is clear, Whatever is, is right. 


Or we may confront this facile though evasive philosophy, with 
Blake’s tiger, and ask 
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When the stars threw down their spears, 
And watered heaven with their tears, 
Did he smile his work to see? 

Did he who made the Lamb make thee? 


In time of war, we may exclaim with Brooke 
Now God be thanked, Who has matched us with His hour, 
or with Sandburg, 
And the sixteen million are killing . . . and killing and killing. 


I never forget them day or night: 

They beat on my head for memory of them; 
They pound on my heart and I cry back to them, 
To their homes and women, dreams and games. 


When we consider the inevitable passing of our own years, the brief- 
ness of youth, the closing in of age, we may say with Housman, 


That is the land of lost content, 
I see it shining plain, 

The happy highways where I went 
And cannot come again, 


or look forward with Browning, 
Young, all lay in dispute; I shall know, being old. 


And how does the world itself stand in our imagination? Meredith 
(‘‘Lucifer in Starlight’) has one answer: 


. . . at the stars, 
Which are the brain of heaven, he looked and sank. 
Around the ancient track marched, rank on rank, 
The army of unalterable law. 


Tennyson, torn between his religion and the implications of science, 
has another (Jn Memoriam, Lv) : 


I falter where I firmly trod, 
And falling with my weight of cares 
Upon the world’s great altar-stairs 
That slope through darkness up to God 


I stretch lame hands of faith, and grope, 
And gather dust and chaff, and call 
To what I feel is Lord of all, 

And faintly trust the larger hope. 
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Arnold (‘‘Dover Beach”) is forced to take the darker view: 


Ah, love, let us be true 

To one another! For the world, which seems 

To lie before us like a land of dreams, 

So various, so beautiful, so new, 

Hath really neither joy, nor love, nor light, 

Nor certitude, nor peace, nor help for pain; 

And we are here as on a darkling plain 

Swept with confused alarms of struggle and flight, 
Where ignorant armies clash by night. 


In each of these, the poetic inspiration consists not in the finding of 
a satisfactory solution for the deeper problems of life, or in the fail- 
ure to find it; rather, in the resolute facing of those problems, and the 
imaging, in concrete terms, of what they imply. The safe road of de- 
fined and accepted knowledge is abandoned while the imagination 
explores the remoter spaces. 

In religious poetry, we must deny high creative power to that type 
of hymn which merely sets to a tune an idea that is so familiar as to 
be almost a matter of routine. But there are many religious poems 
that illuminate with the poet’s imagination even a familiar idea. When 
we know the story of Cowper’s life, of his recurrent attacks of de- 
pression and insanity from the fear of having committed the unpar- 
donable sin against the Holy Ghost, there is a deep poignancy in his 
hymn “O for a closer walk with God.” Francis Thompson, in “The 
Hound of Heaven,” pictures unforgettably Christ pursuing the soul 
through all the dark corners of the world. Blake’s mind was ablaze 
with the thought of an actual redemption of England: 


And did those feet in ancient time 
Walk upon England’s mountains green? 
And was the holy Lamb of God 


On England’s pleasant pastures seen? 


And did the Countenance Divine 
Shine forth upon our clouded hills? 
And was Jerusalem builded here, 
Among these dark Satanic mills? 


Bring me my bow of burning gold; 
Bring me my arrows of desire; 

Bring me my spear; O clouds, unfold; 
Bring me my chariot of fire. 
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I will not cease from mental fight, 
Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand, 
Till we have built Jerusalem 

In England’s green and pleasant land. 


How far young people of school age will follow, in the direction 
indicated by the last few pages, will depend largely on the attitude of 
the teacher; above all, on their confidence in the teacher’s sincerity 
and willingness to consider any earnest and sincere thought, no matter 
how unconventional. Poets are often rebels, because they are pioneers 
of thought; and intellectual rebellion in youth may be the sign of the 
awakened mind. No technique of teaching, no classroom device, will 
avail to create that spirit of open-minded concern over the insoluble 
mysteries of life; the teacher who has it can communicate it, and can 
give to young people some conception of what Arnold meant by his 
concluding lines in ‘“The Austerity of Poetry,” 

Such, poets, is your bride, the Muse! young, gay, 


Radiant, adorned outside; a hidden ground 
Of thought and of austerity within. 








Simples from a Composition Reader’s Scrip 


By IDA A. JEWETT 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


HE moral obligation to be intelligent’’ rests never more heavily 

upon the teacher of English composition than when he acts as 
critic of his pupils’ writing. Yet how few teachers who labor conscien- 
tiously at their exhausting task of reading themes have turned their 
intelligence to a consideration of the real nature and purpose of their 
undertaking! In unconscious imitation of the red-penciling done by 
their teachers, they spend long hours covering their students’ papers 


with cabalistic hieroglyphics, until the manuscripts resemble nothing 
so much as Merlin’s book of magic: 


. every margin scribbled, crost, and cramm’d 
With comment, densest condensation hard 
To mind and eye. 


Any conscientious teacher who has seen his (it’s usually her!) mid- 
night messages angrily crumpled and hurled unread to the floor must 
realize that his time has been wasted in that instance, at least; and 
even if he attributes such lack of appreciation to the innate depravity 
of pupils, he must search for methods which will secure the results 
he desires. First, however, he must spend a few hours with himself, 
trying to arrive at a clear understanding of what a composition 
reader’s task is. He must realize that a teacher’s purpose is not so 
much to emend a particular composition as to amend the composer, 
to make the pupil self-critical with constantly increasing power to 
apply the principles of good writing. Alert to detect what it is that 
the pupil has tried to say, the teacher as critic must appraise the truth, 
the worth, the effectiveness of the thing said. Only after that critical 
judgment has been made does the reader turn teacher and say, ‘“‘By 
these changes you can make your ideas more accurate, more clear, 
more convincing.” As critic, the reader of composition asks himself, 
‘What is the writer trying to say? How well worth saying is it?”’ As 
teacher, he says, ‘““How can I help him say it more effectively ?”” Good 
sentences these ancient principles are, and well pronounced have they 

16 
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been by every instructor in methods of teaching composition. They 
would be better if well followed. 

That they are not generally followed has been revealed by many 
investigations of high school and of college practice. One such study 
examined the notations and comments made by forty instructors on 
eight hundred themes written by college freshmen. Reporting on this 
investigation,’ Augustine Confrey states that the instructors’ com- 
ments on the themes fall into five groups when classified with regard 
to their effect on the students who had written the themes: 

78 comments were encouraging and directive. 

72 comments were condemnatory but directive. 
226 comments were encouraging but not directive. 
138 comments were condemnatory and not directive. 


286 comments were false or worthless; failed to indicate faults; hence did not 
foster self-correction. 


According to this analysis, fewer than twenty per cent of the com- 
ments were such as to help the writers become self-directive, and 
almost thirty-six per cent were worthless or positively false. Such find- 
ings reveal clearly a lack of standards or critical viewpoint on the part 
of these readers of college writing. 

When a theme is returned to its writer with no appraisal of the 
degree of success attained, the pupil, if he reads the scattering, scarcely 
legible comments upon spelling, punctuation, capitalization, and the 
many other details into which a page of composition may be decom- 
posed, says to himself disappointedly: “Yes, but how well did I do it? 
Was my explanation of how to make a glider clear? Could another 
boy follow my directions?” A girl who has told of a childhood prank 
when she mounted the wrong cow for a barn-lot ride wishes to know 
and is entitled to know whether the teacher thinks she has succeeded 
in telling her little incident effectively. Has she communicated to her 
reader her feeling of reluctance finally overcome by her dislike of 
being called ‘‘fraid-cat,” and made her reader share her own surprise 
at the unexpected consequence ? The writer is justly disappointed when 
her effort is returned with no comment upon these important matters, 
but with many red-pencil scrawls: “‘Paragraphed well; your spelling 
needs attention; there is no such word as cowmanship.” Such capricious 

*“An Investigation of Eight Hundred Themes Written by College Freshmen,” made by 


an Ursuline Nun of Toledo, Ohio, and reported by Augustine Confrey in the Catholic 
Educational Review, Vol. 25, pp. 335-340, June, 1927. 
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comments dash hopes just as efficaciously as do those of an acquaint- 
ance who, when asked how she likes my new dress, says, “I like the 
blue piping at the neck. Your belt is too wide. That ornament cheapens 
the frock.” 

A child reading the colorless, meaningless, petty, all-inclusive com- 
ments written upon his paper may easily be imagined to soliloquize in 
Strange Interlude fashion: 


Comment: Add a few more sentences here and there. 

Pupil: [Puzzled] Why? Where? 

Comment: Use more picturesque words. 

Pupil: [Wearily] I would if I could. Tell me some. 

Comment: Make your writing more lively. 

Pupil: [Resentfully] And how? 

Comment: Concentrate your attention upon spelling, punctuation, sentence struc- 
ture, and other mechanical matters. 

Pupil: [Angrily] But you told me to write an exciting story! 

Comment: This writing should be changed for the better. 

Pupil: [Scornfully] Says you! 


These comments are samples of actual ones made by experienced 
teachers, reading only five or six themes at a sitting and knowing that 
their judgments were to be examined by their instructor. They were, 
of course, not all made by the same teacher—unfortunately—nor on 
the same piece of writing. 

The quality of the writer’s thought should be the teacher’s main 
concern. His powers of organization and presentation, though im- 
portant, are secondary. Content, organization, form—these three, 
and the greatest of these is content! These statements would seem to 
be truisms, even platitudes, to one who has not examined the judg- 
ments of writing made by teachers; but experience reveals the dis- 
heartening truth that to do is not so easy as to know what were good 
to do. Teachers readily subscribe to these commonplaces, but few of 
their comments express any judgment as to the freshness, soundness, 
and richness of the pupil’s thought and as to his success in selecting, 
realizing, and organizing it. 

This is not to say that sentence and paragraph structure will take 
care of themselves, or that the conventions of spelling, punctuation, 
capitalization, and grammatical usage are to be disregarded. A short 
stay in any classroom will prove the fallaciousness of the belief that 
“If a child has ideas he can express them.” The techniques of rhetoric 
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and of conventional usage are important aids in presenting ideas with 
clearness and effectiveness; they allow the reader to concentrate upon 
the thought. They must be taught, and teaching pupils to practice 
them habitually is not an easy task nor one to be left undone. Never- 
theless, they are only the means, the tools, the vehicles of thought. 
The content is more important than the container; the function of the 
container is to hold and make available the content. 

The overemphasis upon matters of form in composition Dr. Lyman 
names as one factor “in confining a very large share of the English 
work in the upper grades and high school to a grind of ‘formal cor- 
rectness.’ ’’ He recognizes the part played in producing this deplorable 
condition by the “‘insistence of colleges and universities that the lower 
schools teach grammar, punctuation, and sentence structure, leaving 
to the college years the teaching of fluent, forceful, and graceful ex- 
pression,” and attributes to ‘‘extreme departmentalization”’ its share 
of the blame; but he finds English teaching also guilty of contributing 
to the secondary school’s failure to encourage the development of 
thought, imagination, and feeling. It is a grave indictment and one 
under which no teacher of English should be able to rest until he has 
carefully examined his own practice and made himself able to answer 
“Not guilty!” 


. . the appraisal of compositions merely on the basis of formal correctness 
demands of the teacher nothing more than industry; diligence only, not intelli- 
gence, is needed to detect mechanical errors. Greatly overburdened as composi- 
tion teachers have been, largely as a result of their own shortsighted methods, 
they have too frequently compensated themselves by the easy evaluation of pupils’ 
compositions on the basis of the presence or the absence of mechanical errors. . . . 
Compositions written in history or science or French have been appraised for 
content only; no attention has been given to correct or effective expression; 
teachers have been satisfied with correct facts and with some degree of correct 
thinking based on these facts. . . . English teachers . . . have been driven more 
and more into the position of drill-masters pure and simple. As a result, pupils 
think that subject-matter teachers care nothing about good form and that English 
teachers care little or nothing about anything else. Thus have good thinking and 
good expression been disassociated in pupils’ minds. 

The result . . . is that instruction in English composition has exalted form 
over substance, manner over matter, accuracy over spontaneity. The English 
composition class works too often under the unhealthy psychosis of fear and dis- 
gust when carrying through a written assignment.” 


* Lyman, R. L. Summary of Investigations Relating to Grammar, Language, and Com- 
position, p. 188. The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1929. 
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Helping the writer stick to his subject, increase the interest of his 
treatment, arouse keener suspense, move more effectively to a desired 
end, secure fuller emotional response—helpful comments upon such 
matters require artistry, but they keep alive the enthusiasm of teacher 
and pupil alike in the exhausting process of improving the quality of 
one’s thought and its expression. The making of such comments takes 
time, and composition teachers are busy, often heavily overburdened; 
but if this method produces more desirable results than another, 
teachers must put it into practice, even if they cannot give to it as much 
time as would be profitable. Time could be found for this work, how- 
ever, if teachers would cease to mark every error which they can spot 
on a page of writing. Covering page after page with innumerable in- 
dications of error is both time consuming and depressing. That this 
method is unproductive of results, as well, has often been charged, 
and investigations have substantiated the allegation. Representative 
of these investigations is a careful study of theme-reading techniques 
in ninth grade composition, made under the guidance of Dr. Carpen- 
ter of the University of lowa. During this twelve weeks’ experiment, 
twelve co-operating teachers each used, with different groups of chil- 
dren, two methods of commenting upon children’s written work. 
“Each teacher read the (weekly) themes of one group of pupils by 
means of an error guide and code, checking all errors of the kinds 
embodied in the formal drills (given to the pupils before, during, and 
after the experiment), and assigning a letter grade or mark. The 
themes were then returned to the pupils to be rewritten and returned 
in a corrected form. This technique was called the ‘theme-correction 
method.’ ’’ On the compositions of the other group a letter grade or 
mark was given, but no errors were checked or indicated in any man- 
ner, and no rewriting of corrected themes was required. Comparison 
of the relative improvement of these pupils in respect to the formal 
errors being stressed led the chief investigator, after admitting the 
limitations inherent in such a study, to the following conclusion and 
its educational implication: 


Although detailed theme-correction of the type employed in this investigation 
is slightly more effective than non-theme-correction in eliminating the kinds of 
technical errors with which the present study was concerned, theme-correction as 
a weekly procedure in the teaching of ninth-grade written composition seems 
highly questionable. If theme correction is used, the burden of proof must surely 
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rest in the hands of the teacher employing it. No longer can a teacher feel con- 
fident that meticulous reading and correction of pupils’ themes will effectively 
eliminate all the errors therein.® 


The finically scrupulous teacher who co.siders it his duty to mark 
every detail which he thinks “incorrect” violates the law of emphasis 
and so dissipates the pupil’s attention that the child does not know 
where to begin his reform. If a teacher devotes his attention to error 
hunting and requires every paper containing errors to be rewritten, 
he soon finds that there is no limit to the possibilities for error con- 
ceived of by the ingenuity of childish writers. Each rewritten theme 
seems ‘“‘a behemoth that has littered a thousand malevolent kittens.” 
Moreover, the meticulous corrector almost invariably gives false 
advice. Witness these random samplings of comments made by 
teachers. 

A child’s theme, telling of his getting a mouthful of cotton and 
pepper instead of chocolate eclair, ended with this sentence: ““Well, I 
learnt my lesson, after this I test them with a fork first.” A teacher 
directed him to rewrite the sentence as follows: ‘I slunk away sheep- 
ishly expecting to get a good scolding but I didn’t because I guess my 
mother thought I was punished enough already.” 

Another bit of writing by a boy tells that while his mother was out 
of the house he disobeyed her by stealing off to a near-by fire. His ac- 
count ends with these sentences: 


The firemen saved a few things but not many. Luckily the house was insured 
so the people received something from the insurance company. John received 
something, too, when he came home. But it was not from the insurance company. 


A meticulous reader changed the first of these sentences to read: ‘The 
firemen saved only a few things,” objected to the repetition of the 
word something as “unpleasing,”’ and ended with the warning, ‘‘Never 
begin a sentence with the word, but!” 

A third piece of childish writing began: 


Forbidden to go sleighriding! It’s a pretty hard thing to stay at home when 
the snow has a hard crust, and there’s a big hill near by. 


One wonders what the teachers who pounced upon the first sentence as 


* Fellows, John Ernest. The Influence of Theme-Reading and Theme-Correction on 
Eliminating Technical Errors in the Written Compositions of Ninth-Grade Pupils, p. 43. 
University of Iowa Studies in Education, March 1, 1932. 
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“incomplete”’—and there were many who did—would say to the 
writer of “Meeting at Night”! 

The gray sea and the long black land; 

And the yellow half-moon large and low; 

And the startled little waves that leap 

In fiery ringlets from their sleep, 

As I gain the cove with pushing prow, 

And quench its speed i’ the slushy sand. 


Then a mile of warm, sea-scented beach; 
Three fields to cross till a farm appears; 

A tap at the pane, the quick sharp scratch 
And blue spurt of a lighted match, 

And a voice less loud, thro’ its joys and fears, 
Than the two hearts beating each to each! 

Years ago Dr. Sterling Andrus Leonard tried to make teachers of 
English realize the danger of excessively careful attention to minor 
details by reporting an experiment made upon nearly two hundred 
teachers to whom he had given a list of fifty sentences with the direc- 
tion, ‘“‘Make whatever corrections and changes you would require a 
high school pupil to make.”’ Some of the sentences contained gross and 
flagrant errors in English; others were taken from the writings of 
authors who were noted as stylists and were likewise expressions 
which “‘the New English Dictionary and other reasonably conservative 
authorities” accept as, “either formally or colloquially, altogether cor- 
rect.” Dr. Leonard reported that 

. . . practically all the teachers fatigued themselves to a point close to in- 
sensibility by meticulous correction of a great number of idioms in sentences from 
De Quincey, Lamb, Pater, Symonds, and authors of similar standing. . . . [Even 
granting that these were idiomatic or special uses, they were surely] far less 
flagrant errors than the forms which were . . . entirely overlooked by from 5 
to 50 per cent of these same university students and high school teachers. The 
point is that these critics would require the authors to make the changes they 
favor. . . . The really gross errors were missed by large percentages.* 


Sound and significant must the comments be; they should also be 
stimulating, suggestive, and specific. The word “Good” is pleasing to 
a writer; but the same word followed by an indication of the respect 
in which the writing meets favor teaches as well as pleases. “Your use 
of many concrete details when describing the small town ‘puts us 


““How English Teachers Correct Papers.” The English Journal, Vol. 12, pp. 517-532, 
October, 1923. 
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, 


there’’’; or “Limiting yourself to two points, which you develop 
richly is effective. Use this method whenever you are trying to explain 
something difficult.” With like “specificity” must weaknesses be ana- 
lyzed and remedies suggested. The teachers who made the comments 
quoted below to four different children gave positive help which would 
tempt the young writers to try the remedies suggested. 


Read your paper aloud. Can you tell why the third sentence sounds better than 
the others? Try to vary the order of the seventh in the same way. In at least two 
other sentences, put something in front of your verbs. Now read the theme aloud 
to see if you can notice the improvement. Examine your next paper, before you 
hand it to me, to see if you have a variety of ways of beginning your sentences. 


See if you can’t describe those strawberries so vividly that you make my mouth 
water. Tell of their size, color, fragrance, juice oozing out and coloring the 
sugar. Emphasize their deliciousness, your mother’s apparent indifference to their 
disappearance at your hands, your happy anticipations of a heaping dish—with 
cream ?—for dessert, mother’s repressed amusement during spinach time, the 
blow! Make us feel as you did. 


You have made an excellent beginning to your composition. I read the first 
three sentences with breathless interest. | was sure that something was going to 
happen on that sled-ride and I was expecting you to tell me about it. And then 
you failed me! You tell me only that “it was a thrill,” and that “there was an 
accident.” How did the accident happen? Was there a curve in the hill, or did 
bad guiding cause the upset? How many boys were on the sled? Were they 
“belly-busting” ? There are so many things you fail to tell me! 


This has possibilities for a very exciting fire story, but your account is more 
like an outline than a completed story. Try filling in the details needed to com- 
plete it. What were John’s feelings as he slowly counted those bells and realized 
they meant a fire close by? Don’t you think he must have had some misgivings 
before he gave in to his feelings and dashed off to the fire? What thoughts strug- 
gled with each other—his mother’s warnings and his keen desire to see the blaze, 
perhaps? . . . And then the fire! It must have been a spectacular one, since so 
little was saved. Write this again to see if you can make me feel that I went to 
John’s fire with him. But don’t change your ending. It’s excellent! Your second 
“something” made me smile. 


Only a few of the teacher’s large numbers of themes can be given 
such long comments, but these illustrate the emphasis upon content 
which is being pleaded for. The few items of “daily mending”’ to be 
noted can be indicated on the paper itself, or, if time can be found, in 
personal conference. Composition work receiving comments made in 
this spirit is “good both going and coming back.”’ 

And praise! Why are teachers of English so chary of praise? Psy- 
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chologists have tried to make us realize that a feeling of success 
teaches more rapidly than does a sense of failure, but the unsure critic 
timidly withholds it. There are, of course, even among teachers of 
English, easy-going souls who are satisfied with almost anything short 
of illiteracy; but the true critic is the one whose praise is both discrimi- 
nating and generous. The late William McAndrew, writing in The 
Nation’s Schools, put this point with his habitual persuasiveness. 

My friends who teach English composition all have a table of short-hand for 
errors. Gr, means grammar is wrong; P, your punctuation is bad; Sp, you don’t 
know how to spell; W, this is a bum word; and so on. It strikes me that spotting 
a paper with these signs of sin is one way to keep composition in its place as a 
tiresome task and a teacher of it as a sorehead. Why don’t you assume a few 
joy-giving marks: Gi, good idea; IIt, I like this; Ttm, this tickles me; PhD, a 
dandy phrase; DD, darned delightful ? 

A table of shorthand for our own work might be even better. Why 
not measure our comments by the Five S’s of the Composition Com- 
mentator’s Code: Sound, Significant, Stimulating, Specific, Suggestive ? 
To a teacher who wishes to develop skill in making “Five S” com- 
ments, no better direction could be given than that he study the stimu- 
lating samples offered by A. M. Hitchcock in his chapter entitled 
“Lords of the Word.’ To be sure, these comments deal with vocabu- 
lary, only, but the whole art of criticism is there in essence. The 
teacher might begin by setting a modest goal. He might try to make, 
in every set of papers he reads, at least one comment comparable to 
the gems of helpful criticism suggested by Mr. Hitchcock who, in an- 
other place, writes: 

Criticism is an art. It is not learned in one year nor in five. A long, long 
apprenticeship is usually necessary, and failures are inevitable. The role of critic 
is the most difficult we have to play. Let us take great pains, whenever we put 


red ink on a pupil’s composition, that it represents the same careful effort on our 
part that we expect from our pupils.® 


That passage sums up succinctly the foregoing plea that the teacher 
of English composition use not industry merely, but intelligence. 


* Hitchcock, A. M. Bread Loaf Talks on Teaching Composition, pp. 72-78. Henry 
Holt and Company, Inc., 1927. 

* Hitchcock, A. M. “The Composition Teacher as Critic,” p. 18. Pamphlet. Henry 
Holt and Company. (An address delivered before the California State Teachers Associa- 
tion, December, 1924.) 
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F  grenneee literature, as the literature produced in the United 
States is loosely called, has had several dramatic reversals in 
prestige in its educational history. When it first emerged as national 
expression it was hailed as the fitting accompaniment of liberty in the 
New World. Epics in the grand style ushered in the ideals that were 
to lead away from effete, outworn civilizations to general human wel- 
fare and universal justice. In grandiose and declamatory visions such 
as form the theme of Joel Barlow’s Columbiad, the genius of the 
western world heralded the rising glories of America. Patriotic proph- 
ecies were recited by the school boys of the era. The literature of the 
grandest of republics must, of course, be a great literature. To doubt 
it was to be unpatriotic. Yet that literature of patriotic fervor has 
largely become the material for research students. 

When American letters began to achieve distinction, it was in a 
swing of public taste back to distinctly English modes of feeling and 
thought. What more provincial habit could be imagined than the cus- 
tom of calling Bryant the American Wordsworth, Whittier the Amer- 
ican Burns, and Cooper the American Scott? Victorian our literature 
could certainly be called in the pre-Civil War period, with a more pro- 
nounced inheritance of an unsound moralistic aesthetic, upheld by 
even so cosmopolitan a critic as James Russell Lowell. Poe’s remark- 
able body of penetrating literary criticism did not change materially 
the slant of public opinion on what constitutes art. Naturally the 
writers conforming to the ideal of the day were most emphasized in 
the classroom. Those who did not conform were often ignored or 
praised for some irrelevant aspect of their work. Melville was known 
chiefly as the man who had visited the cannibals. Lowell called Whit- 
man’s Leaves of Grass a ‘“‘solemn humbug.” 

In the strident crusade against these typical attitudes led by Mr. 
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H. L. Mencken, we seemed for a time to sense the loss of all our 
venerated literature of the hearthstone. College students, ever quick 
to sense a new style, flocked into courses in Old French, Middle High 
German, Anglo-Saxon, or into studies of the Italian Renaissance, with 
a general, indistinct feeling that ““The Village Blacksmith” pretty well 
summed up their own literature. 

Even “The Village Blacksmith,” however, achieved resurrection at 
length in the social studies. He contributes to the social understanding 
of the horse and buggy era. The silver kings, the argonauts of the 
gold rush, the overland stage preceding the railroad are likewise il- 
luminated by Mark Twain and Bret Harte. Whoever wishes a vivid 
picture of Boston society just as the Back Bay was beginning to be 
filled in could not find better material than William Dean Howells’ 
Rise of Silas Lapham. Norris’ Pit has become a classic of the Wheat 
Exchange. Instances could be multiplied indefinitely. The contributions 
of literature to sociology and social psychology are just beginning to 
be tapped. Their full richness will be a matter for future educators. 
Such an approach will yield far-reaching results. It is valuable beyond 
all present possibility of complete analysis. 

But there is an aspect of literature, and particularly of American 
literature, which may suffer as much under these new values as under 
the older moralistic criticism. It is the aspect of appreciation of art. 
Here we come to one of the most difficult problems in education, since 
we know far too little at present about the aesthetic experience as 
such. What constitutes it? Without attempting a definition, we may 
suggest that appreciation re-creates in the individual the entity, the 
harmonious whole of the artist’s conception. Such an entity may have 
very important social references and uses, but it will be first of all a 
separate whole, existing for its own sake in the mind of its creator, 
and induced again in the mind of the receptive reader, or hearer, or 
observer. 

Now this is a problem of unique difficulty for the teacher. How may 
we induce such a re-creation? Building up the atmosphere by illustra- 
tive material may furnish background. Cross references and compari- 
sons to other forms of expression may help. There are many devices 
in use, differing greatly in value. But the main contention to be noted 
here is that this is quite a different objective from that most often 
sought in the social studies. 

Let us watch the contrast more concretely. If we take one of the 
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simplest and greatest treasures of American literature, Whittier’s 
Snow-Bound, differences in the teacher’s chief selections of detail ac- 
cording to the objective desired will be clearer. Snow-Bound is a price- 
less social document of the agricultural northeastern United States 
in an era that has already passed. It will repay close study from this 
point of view, since the accuracy of Whittier’s memory of his boyhood 
scenes is precise, on the whole. 

Here we have a self-contained, self-dependent farm unit. The 
household consists of not only the immediate family, but the bachelor 
uncle, the maiden aunt, the village schoolmaster, and a chance guest. 
They are all isolated completely for a week in “a tumultuous privacy 
of storm.’ There is no fear that the electric power will be shut off. 
Light is furnished up to the retiring hour of nine by candles. Heat up 
to the “frost-line” in the rear of the kitchen comes from the blazing 
“clean-winged” hearth, with the glowing crane and those huge and- 
irons with Turks’ heads. From the beginning of the poem until the end 
no one expresses the slightest anxiety about provisions of any sort. 
They are laid in for the winter. The hissing cider, the baking apples, 
the bowl of nuts in front of the fire suggest the same cheerful security 
which the house dog feels with his paws stretched before the blaze. 
When the outside world enters at length, it is not with meat or grocer- 
ies. It is with the week-old newssheet! Labor also in that closely knit 
group is furnished by the family unit. The mother is spinning. The 
boys do the chores and make the paths with their father. Such are a 
few details for social study. 

Incidentally we might point out that Snow-Bound is also a valuable 
document for the history of education in the early national era. The 
picture of the schoolmaster who could become a peddler, a musician, 
an athlete, or a story-teller at will is a commentary on educational in- 
fluences of the time. The school book also was a vital factor in the 
household, furnishing recitations such as Mrs. Sarah Wentworth 
Morton’s “African Chief” in Caleb Bingham’s American Preceptor. 
Nature study in addition emerges in the uncle’s woodcraft. 

All these aspects of early American society are illuminated by Snow- 
Bound. But they would doubtless surprise the Quaker poet himself. 
He was simply bringing to life in idealized form a moment of human 
experience, brief as the breaking of a wave on the shore, and set off 
against loss, change, and death, much as the fire-lighted interior of 
the farmhouse is set off against the cold whiteness of the night. Note 
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that, in the poem, we are on the inside looking out. Fantastic snow 
shapes without, lighted by the glow within, only add to the youngsters’ 
fun. The contrasts of human warmth and love against the harsh ele- 
ments are poetically implied but never driven home in any obvious 
way. The force of this exquisite treatment will be dramatically em- 
phasized if photographs of famous snowscapes painted out-of-doors 
like Ostade’s ““Winter in Holland” can be shown in the classroom, or, 
better still, if students can stand before Rockwell Kent’s painting, 
“Winter,” in the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York and 
thrill to the glittering blues of an icier North. Whatever the details 
chosen, they must somehow add to the charm of sheltered, homely, 
family warmth, emphasized in imperishable loveliness by the elements’ 
rage outside. 

These are but fragmentary suggestions for the aesthetic approach 
to American literature. Such an approach probably implies a regroup- 
ing of American writers, past and present. The line of descent from 
this point of view may well be Poe, Hawthorne, the Longfellow of the 
sonnets instead of Evangeline, Whittier, the poet of a very few poems, 
Emerson and Thoreau, the prose poets, Whitman in his great mo- 
ments, Mark Twain in two or three volumes, Howells in one, Edith 
Wharton perhaps in two, Willa Cather in two or three, Robert Frost 
in several small volumes, Elinor Wylie in one matchless contribution. 
The precise grouping is entirely a matter of critical opinion. The 
point of view only is definite. It by no means implies that the whole 
range of American expression may not be useful for many kinds of 
study. But aesthetic values will call for a change in emphasis. And such 
a change has been recently indicated in a critical volume of excellent 
judgment, Mr. Van Wyck Brooks’s Flowering of New Eng!and. 

The change of emphasis can be clearly noted in Mr. Brooks’s treat- 
ment of Longfellow. Instead of the gentle armchair poet of children’s 
tales, we find a vivid sketch of the daring romanticism of the young 
Harvard professor against the background of Boston classicism. This 
ever-recurrent romantic mood was fresh with novelty in his verse 
narratives and legends suggested by European sources. It is in this 
light that they should be viewed. They belong naturally to the young 
poet whose portrait of this period, suggesting the generation of 
Shelley, may be seen in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, but seldom 
is. Even teachers of literature are likely to be ignorant of its exist- 
ence. The conventional bearded sage has taken its place in popular 
memory. 
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The romantic tales in verse, however, do not represent Long- 
fellow’s greatest contribution to literary art. Ever since Ferris Greens- 
let’s edition of the poet’s sonnets in a separate collection in 1907, they 
have been gaining ground in critical opinion. Paul Elmer More places 
Longfellow among the eminent English sonnet writers. Whether this 
estimate is too high or not, it indicates at least a long-neglected aspect 
of Longfellow study. His sonnet to Milton is hardly less than superb, 
with its octet describing the surf when the sun shines through the 
“sheeted emerald” of the rolling billows, and the sestet carrying the 
simile to Milton’s ‘‘majestic cadence” and “mighty undulations.”’ The 
whole sonnet has the movement of surf in its rise and fall. 

The six sonnets introducing Longfellow’s version of Dante’s Divine 
Comedy, with their direct comparison of Dante’s epic to a thirteenth 
century Gothic cathedral, imply the Gothic form even in the choice of 
familiar objects. They give a literary transcription of Gothic art with 
rare skill, and also with fine, restrained emotion as he tries to interpret 
his experience of long communion with Dante. What a classroom 
experience of integration could be made of these elements! The sonnet 
series to Three Friends of Mine is almost equally fine in its recall of 
the dreamy haze over the Charles ‘“‘with sea-tides elate.” 

Emerson and Thoreau have been steadily gaining in critical esti- 
mates and also in world recognition in recent years. Especially with 
the decline of purely materialistic interpretations of the universe, the 
transcendental point of view, so quaint in many ways, comes at least 
nearer to serious discussion. But Emerson and Thoreau as distin- 
guished writers of prose with unusual poetic rhythms would stand in 
literature in any case, to say nothing of Emerson as an undoubted 
precursor of modern experimental poets. Yet these aspects have ordi- 
narily received less attention than the hut at Walden Pond where, 
incidentally, Thoreau spent barely two years as a hermit. Thoreau’s 
studies are important for the historic sequence of nature observation 
in the United States. He was a gifted amateur, early in the field to 
be worked later by John Burroughs. The study of Thoreau, the tran- 
scendental prose-poet, and of Thoreau, the careful observer of nature 
may have many points in common, even to overlapping, in fact. But 
there should be provision for Thoreau’s undoubted literary style, 
quaint, poetic, stimulating, in any program of study. It is a task of 
genuine art appreciation. 


Modern psychology has not as yet drawn heavily upon American 
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literature for material. But where marked personalities with obvious 
deviations from the normal have offered tempting paths for analysis, 
they have tended to take attention from the appreciation of literary 
art as such. Reservations must be made here. If the penetration of an 
author’s life through intensive psychological study does illuminate his 
work, it is, of course, a basic aid to appreciation. 

The personalities of Poe, Whitman, Hawthorne, and others will 
probably continue to challenge such research. They offer problems 
with perennial fascination. Certainly they stimulate interest to a de- 
gree. But how much does it help a student’s appreciation of Poe’s 
“Fall of the House of Usher” to discuss at length the causes of his 
neurosis? That we have here a product of a neurotic imagination will 
strike any reader at once. Accepting the fact, the art of appreciation 
would surely pass on to the literary values of such visions of horror. 
For, no matter how interesting Poe is in his clinical history, the fact 
would not of itself lead to permanent expression in art of any kind. 
But when we can show the weird, unearthly beauty of Poe’s transcribed 
states of terror, we are on the ground of art appreciation as surely as 
in the analysis of the strange, writhing forms of Van Gogh’s later 
painting. 

Literature, in truth, is a complicated subject. From one point of 
view, all human expression in words is literature. Words furnish the 
recognized articulate communication of the race, whether in the 
tragedy of Hamlet or on an Income Tax Form. But among the many 
purposes of words, we may distinguish one which leads as surely to 
authentic masterpieces of imagination as the work of Beethoven, of 
Rodin, of Michael Angelo, or of Leonardo da Vinci, in other fields. 
And the approach to art in any form is an important consideration 
for education. 








The English Teacher Faces the Humanities 


A Study in Implications 
By LENNOX GREY 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


O BOOK published in recent years promises to be so embar- 

rassing to those who are engaged in the training of English 
teachers as 4 Correlated Curriculum issued in 1936 by the National 
Council of Teachers of English. Not that this report of cases by sixty- 
one leaders in English and Education calls for apology. It is one of 
the most poised of statements on a movement that has sometimes 
seemed more notable for enthusiasm and humor-provoking vagaries 
than for critical judgment. But by very token of its reasonableness it 
brings the teacher of English teachers face to face with a series of 
crucial questions and decisions. 

Most obvious if not most crucial is the question whether the Eng- 
lish teacher is not soon to find himself transformed into a teacher of 
the humanities, or of the humanities and the social studies in combina- 
tion. The idea in itself is not generally forbidding; the English teacher 
has long regarded himself as a ‘Johannes factotum” in the theater of 
education. The progressives can embrace the prospect because it is 
part of the whole “new movement,” cognate with the gestalt and or- 
ganismic psychologies. The classical conservatives can welcome it be- 
cause the humanities, at least, represent the restoration of a grand 
old name, with something of the discipline of the litterae humaniores, 
“more human letters.” The average teacher will be embarrassed only 
to the extent that it taxes his fund of information. If a given high 
school teacher wants to take it on faith and introduce it into his school, 
he will be in good company if not of the crowd, and can take statistical 
assurance from the evaluations of the new programs in Houston, 
Texas,' schools and in the University of Louisville.* 


*A Correlated Curriculum, pp. 234-238, A Report of the Committee on Correlation of 
the National Council of Teachers of English (English Monograph No. 5). D. Appleton- 
Century Co., New York, 1936. See also Oberholtzer, E. E. An Integrated Curriculum in 
Practice. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 1937. 

* Hassold, Ernest C. “From Sophomore English to Humanities.” English Journal (Col- 
lege Edition), Vol. 25, pp. 47-56, January, 1936. 
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But to the teacher of English teachers the Correlated Curriculum 
involves something beside an act of faith or a recognition of a happy 
experiment in X high school or Y junior college. He must put all rhet- 
oric and evangelical words aside, and get down to critical cases. If 
he must teach the humanities, can he stop with the humanities? Can he 
avoid the obligation of interpreting critically the whole sweeping ‘‘cor- 
relation’ and “general education” movement which lies behind the 
Correlated Curriculum and the revival of the humanities—notwith- 
standing the lack of anything adequate in print on the larger move- 
ment ? How long can the program for the training of English teachers 
continue without sharp revision to anticipate this rapidly changing 
demand—not merely to introduce the humanities but to call for pro- 
vision of a systematic “general education” background so that, at the 
very least, teachers of composition may not find themselves lacking 
the comprehensive background of their new students who come fresh 
from classes in social studies, arts, and natural sciences? How much 
hangs on his decision? If he goes on with the old program, will it 
leave the fledgling English teacher out on a dying or dead limb that 
will soon crack ? If he ventures on the new, will he put the teacher out 
on another limb still too young in growth and too full of sap to hold 
weight ? Where does the future of American education lie? Where do 
obligation and opportunity for the teachers colleges lie? 

Future historians will almost certainly come to see the current de- 
velopment of “correlation and integration,” orientation or survey 
courses, and ‘“‘general education” programs in American high schools 
and colleges as parts of a sweeping quest for unity after diversity, for 
comprehensive synthesis after a period of specialized analysis—a 
natural phase in human cycles. They will see the specialists in subject 
matters pooling their resources in a program stressing comprehensive 
relationships between facts and ideas rather than stressing fact per se. 
They will see the agencies or instruments of instruction, of curriculum 
building, of guidance, of evaluation, and of administration bringing 
together their most modern resources in a manner undreamed of forty 
years earlier when most of the functions were “‘integrated” in the per- 
son of a principal or dean. But to reach this conclusion the historian 
will have to resolve as bewildering a set of paradoxes and anomalies 
as detective or scholar ever exercised his wits on. Unfortunately the 
teacher of English in a teachers college cannot wait for the historian. 
He must resolve them now. 
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Whether the basic impulse behind the movement as a whole, and 
the appropriate terminology, are to be found lodged in “correlation 
and integration” of the secondary schools or the “general education”’ 
of the colleges (each professing to include the other*) ; whether, in- 
deed, any movement split into such separate wings with such separate 
vocabularies can be called one movement; whether (granting that the 
admirable common concern with “the whole individual in the whole 
society, within the frame of a comprehensively conceived universe”’ 
makes for one movement) the movement is revolutionary or “evolu- 
tionary’; whether, in particular, it represents a reaction against spe- 
cialization, or a quite natural outgrowth of specialization as special- 
ists have pushed to the margins of their fields and then inevitably 
across them; whether the primary aim is the social integration of the 
student (as many insist), or an intellectually more satisfying organiza- 
tion of the curriculum for the faculty (as some protest) ; whether its 
“generalized insights” are “something quite impossible to achieve 
under the old pigeon-hole curriculum” (as certain of the remarkably 
well integrated products of the old curriculum paradoxically urge) or 
“something we have always done” (as certain of the severest critics 
no less paradoxically retort )—these are only a few of the most con- 
spicuous problems in contradiction which face the critical inquirer. 
In the face of them the teacher of English teachers is aware that he is 
somewhat better off than the bystander who knows only what he reads 
in the papers, and who finds it impossible to reconcile the views of 
such professed “‘general education” spokesmen as President Hutchins 
of Chicago, with his “immutable intellectual virtues,’ and Dean Mac- 
Lean of Minnesota, with his “‘immediate social needs.” But he is 
aware that the debates in which Professor Dewey, President Neilson, 
and President Rice have taken part have not wholly clarified the issues 
for him. 

The teacher of English teachers turns hopefully to the closing 
pages of the Correlated Curriculum, in which his leading question 
is asked: 


* This is not to overlook the fact that descriptions of various college plans are included 
in the Correlated Curriculum; it is to recognize that the college spokesmen in the Cor- 
related Curriculum are not the spokesmen who are most active in the “general education 
movement” in the colleges. Nor is it to overlook the fact that the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association is turning more and more to the vocabulary of “general education.” The 
Progressive Education Association, through its “thirty schools” and otherwise, is natu- 


rally more concerned with the programs of the colleges than is the average run of high 
schools. 
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In the face of all the possibilities presented, what is the average English teacher 
now to do? 


1. Do not abandon all that our own teaching experience has taught us. No 
matter how the curriculum is organized, no matter what we teach, the same laws 
of learning that have always worked best will work best still. 

2. Do not try to change overnight to a new curricular program which has 
not been well worked out, for which you have not the materials at hand, and for 
which you are not yourself equipped. 

3. Preserve at all cost, and improve if possible, your specialized knowledge of 
literature and your special teaching skills. You will need every bit of them and 
more, too, in a correlated curriculum. A smatterer will find no field for action 
there. It is a pooling point for expert specialized abilities. 

4. Get yourself a more encyclopedic education which is sound throughout 
though perhaps elementary in many divisions. Start at the bottom of the new 
fields you explore: don’t read the popularizers who toss about theories which 
they themselves only half understand and which are comprehensible only to ex- 
perts. Deal with elements, and go as far in every direction as you can, working 
from the ground up. 

5. Remember the values of English—of expert reading ability, of clear-cut 
speech and writing, of self-release through creative expressions, of self-forgetful 
escape into an absorbing book, of enlargement of experience by literature, of the 
vision of the ideal gained through drama, fiction, and poetry. Embark on no 
program which sacrifices these values. 

6. Examine your English course and cut out the dead wood which relates to 
no student interest or experience, and to no significant aspect of life in our world. 

7. Study the courses in your school system from which English can draw 
vitalizing correlations and note the points at which these correlations can be 
most effectively made.* 


And so through ten points with which he must agree. Yet his problem 
is not solved. Points 1, 2, 3, and 5 may be pretty well complied with 
by resisting change, and so may four of the remaining five. But the 
“encyclopedic education” advocated by 4, and the systematic study of 
the school system for “points at which . . . correlations can be most 
effectively made’’ advocated by 7, provide the rub. How far can the 
English staff alone go toward meeting 4, and how far toward a really 
systematic study of the whole school program recommended in 7? Or 
do these call for a pooling of all the resources of the teachers college? 
Do they call for advocacy of a substantial amount of “‘general educa- 
tion’”’ background studies as part of the prospective English teacher’s 
program—to be provided by the graduate teachers college until such 
time as every college graduate comes from a “general college”? And, 
if so, now or later? And on how solid a foundation of instruction? 


“A Correlated Curriculum, pp. 284-285. 
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The problem of the solid foundation is faced by Professor Horace 
Taylor, writing on “‘ ‘Contemporary Civilization’ at Columbia” in 
Social Education: 


There are some critics of the course who oppose it categorically and on funda- 
mental grounds. This group is composed chiefly of persons who are specialists in 
one field or another—most of whom have not tried very hard to find out what 
the course is. Their view may be called the circus-tent theory of the course—that 
it covers a great deal of ground and does not touch anything. A corollary to this 
view is that students are led, by an inadequate acquaintance with difficult subjects, 
to the belief that they know all about them. 

This charge of superficiality would be a just one if we were to assume that 
students would not go on living, studying, and learning . . . after they have 
completed this two-year survey. The charge of superficiality does, however, raise 
for consideration one of the most serious aspects of the work in the course, That 
is the pedagogical aspect. If instructors permit students to believe that they have 
an understanding of matters they do not understand, they are guilty of bad 
educational work.® 


Professor Taylor and the Correlated Curriculum evidently speak 
the same language. And even a cursory reading of the forty or fifty 
working programs in the Correlated Curriculum, or of syllabi and 
comprehensive examinations from the Chicago, Minnesota, or Florida 
general college programs, must quickly dispel any notion that a lack 
of specific disciplined content, or of specific representation of subject 
matters, is characteristic of correlation or general education pro- 
cedures. Yet there can be no doubt that many teachers will be inspired 
to undertake this broader program without adequate information and 
preparation. Their cousins appear in any program; just how plentiful 
they will be in high schools and junior colleges will depend in no small 
measure on what teachers of teachers do about it. Professor Taylor’s 
“pedagogical aspect’”’ and the ten points of the Correlated Curriculum 
converge upon the teachers colleges. 

As he takes his soundings, the teachers college teacher comes back 
inevitably to that “teacher in a high school in a small manufacturing 
city in central New York State” who has often served to make specific 
the questions posed in the English Methods examinations. One may 
and must start, of course, with the ultimate ideal of American educa- 
tion. One must take into account all aspects of the curriculum, its logic, 
its adaptability to individual needs. One must take into account the 
manifold nature of the learner. But one comes back finally to the hu- 


* Taylor, Horace. “ ‘Contemporary Civilization’ at Columbia.” Social Education, Vol. 1, 
p. 182, March, 1937. 
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man being who must carry the program—its substance, ideals, and in- 
sights—into action. What, for instance, is our central New York 
State teacher to do if his principal calls him into his office and says: 

“IT hear you are going to the university for work this summer? I 
have been thinking about this growing correlation movement, and sus- 
pect we should be looking into it. You English people have a start in 
your Correlated Curriculum—a kind of humanities or social studies 
tie-up, isn’t it? You might see what else you can find out about general 
developments—clear away the underbrush so that we can see what's 
what next fall.” 

If this hypothetical high school teacher is typical, he has heard of 
the Correlated Curriculum but has not read it. (At the start of a class 
in Literature Methods during the past summer, a poll was taken of 
those who had heard of it, and had read it. Out of fifty, slightly more 
than half had heard of it. Less than half of those had read it. About a 
third of the whole group had some understanding of the “general 
education” movement in the colleges. Two were able to identify high 
school “correlation” and college ‘“‘general education” as related phe- 
nomena. ) 

If the high school teacher continues to be typical, his feeling at first 
will be mixed. Then he will undergo a change that is typical also. (In 
the same summer class in Methods, the instructor had taken a day to 
sketch the implications of the Correlated Curriculum and the general 
movement—carefully indicating, however, that a sweeping change in 
school programs would not be immediate, and that the Methods 
course must be chiefly concerned with those social, psychological, and 
technical problems in literary criticism which, at the teacher’s level 
and at the level appropriate to the student, must remain fairly con- 
stant in any program. In conversation after the class hour, students 
to whom the idea was new showed a questioning resistance, while a 
few who had undertaken “correlations” themselves or who had had 
“general college” training were openly enthusiastic. In the evaluation 
of readings at the end of the course, many students had reported with- 
out further pressure that the Correlated Curriculum had struck them 
as the most interesting and significant of the books they had encoun- 
tered on the reading list, and that they felt the necessity of looking 
into it with great care.) 

It appears to the teacher of English teachers that his immediate 
obligation is to follow in imagination the quest on which the high 
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school principal has sent the high school teacher, taking account not 
only of the external aids and obstacles in his path but of the state of 
mind in which he proceeds. 


Scratch an English teacher and more often than not you will find a 
muted Shakespeare or Dickens or Emerson or Whitman. Give him a 
chance to develop more audible Shakespeares or Whitmans through 
the school magazine or the writing club, and he will hesitate about 
giving them up for the larger concerns of human society. He is much 
interested in social concerns, but he suspects that a Shakespeare is the 
greatest possible gift to society, for a Shakespeare makes its members 
known to one another more eloquently than any social blueprint can. 

Hence our hypothetical English teacher from central New York 
State, reading now between the lines of the principal’s suggestion, may 
think first about the monthly magazine for which he is sponsor— 
acknowledged to be one of the most “‘literary” in the state—and about 
the select, hard-working group of young writers in his Scriblerus Club. 
In company with his cosmopolitan enthusiasm for contemporary litera- 
ture, these form the core of his “professional personality” in the 
school. He senses a threat to them. Then another hidden meaning in 
the principal’s words presents itself. After all, isn’t this proposal a 
reflection on English teachers and how they have been doing their 
jobs? Come to think of it, hasn’t the English teacher had the task of 
providing just such integration and general education as this new 
school of thought talks about? Didn’t the English teacher step into 
the breach when the one-time integrating classics fell before the on- 
slaughts of science, shouldering the old burden of Culture and keeping 
the spirit of the humanities alive—keeping it alive, what is more, with 
the broad view that honors Huxley as well as Arnold? And is it poetic 
justice now that he should be rudely pushed aside by the onrushing 
social scientists and others who have just discovered the charms of the 
word “Culture,”’ and have pre-empted it along with the “core of the 
curriculum”? 

Fortunately the study of literature tends to cultivate a sense of 
humor or of irony at least. And even as the English teacher reflects 
“Once it was the classics . . . then science . . . now social studies. 
. . . So Chaucer’s wheel of fortune continues to turn ... ,” he is 
aware of a possible inconsistency in balking at a return of the larger 
literary interest which the humanities imply. There is a little irony 
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too in this instinctive resistance to sharing with others the “Johannes 
factotum” role which he has sometimes complained of. Yet he feels 
that he will have difficulty in echoing the new vocabulary he has heard 
thrown about. “Call it the correlation of the curriculum or the integra- 
tion of the individual, if you wish,” he muses as he turns to college 
catalogues and the Correlated Curriculum, “but it looks suspiciously 
like the disintegration of me.”’ 

To his surprise, the literature programs in the Correlated Curricu- 
lum look remarkably solid, though extremely varied in approach. 
What is more, they are in progress, not merely on paper. In them he 
sees teachers undergoing conversion from a snugly islanded devotion 
to Burns and Wordsworth to the wide horizon-sweeping surmises that 
go with the names and works of Homer, Aeschylus, Virgil, Dante, 
Cervantes, and their mighty successors down the centuries—and with 
all the emotion which teachers and students have been supposed to 
feel in Keats’s ‘On First Looking into Chapman’s Homer”’ even when 
the school program gave them no real chance to find out what Keats 
was talking about. In other programs he sees the English teachers 
riding literature and social studies in team, and having an exciting time 
of it at the hurdles, to say the least. (He feels no real alarm at this— 
for doesn’t literature include the social studies?) Indeed, he can 
hardly miss the fact that an undercurrent of excitement characterizes 
the whole movement as horizons widen for the teacher, whatever the 
effect upon the student. But to what extent, he asks himself, is all this 
“revolutionary” ? Or is it simply a belated fulfilling of what has always 
been implied in the English teacher’s function? 

At the same time there are disquieting sections on the danger of 
English composition’s becoming simply a tool subject, concerning 
which F. Earl Ward protests, ‘““The idea of regarding English as a 
tool subject leads inevitably to a position where mechanics alone are 
stressed, and social values eliminated, after which the course, with the 
juice squeezed out of it, is ready for the discard.’’*® Our hypothetical 
English teacher does not know whether to cry “Heaven forbid!” with 
Ward, or to ask “‘Must the new curriculum be ‘social’ in every pore at 
every instant?” One instance where he has heard of the English teach- 
er’s serving as handmaid to a survey program has left him with min- 
gled doubts and hopes. The teacher had found that “‘since everything 
else was taught somewhere else’’— in social studies or humanities or 


° A Correlated Curriculum, p. 184 n. 
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natural science—and since she was no longer called upon as of old to 
advise John Jones (who hadn't elected either sciences or social studies ) 
that Darwin didn’t really say men sprang from monkeys, or that cer- 
tain of the ancients had had ideas about atoms before modern science 
first discovered them and then exploded them, or that Plato and Sir 
Thomas More had conceived of Utopias some time before H. G. 
Wells set forth his reconstruction of society, she had been driven 
perforce to a study of the art of writing itself. She had looked into the 
history of language, and into ancient grammar, logic, and rhetoric, 
as well as the modern “functional grammar”; and she had not been 
happy about it at first. But she had learned, among other things, that 
all her generation had been taught about the heinous crime of begin- 
ning sentences with such conjunctions as ‘‘And,” “But,” and “For,” 
or ending them with prepositions, was simply rubbish. And she was 
finding that, with her new knowledge of idiom to take the paralysis 
out of grammar, she was removing pupils’ inhibitions in a way that 
could hardly be called medieval. Yet the dangers were obvious. .. . 
On the whole, the new “Writing Laboratories” in high schools and col- 
leges sound more attractive to the questing English teacher. Although 
the substitutions of names like ‘Reading, Writing, and Criticism’ 
and “Reading, Speaking, and Writing’’® for the name English have 
given him pause when he has heard of them, he cannot see that the 
English teacher has lost anything in function through the change of 
name. Yet was there a certain paradox in the apparent expansion of 
the English teacher’s work in literature, and a contraction and even 
hyper-specialization in his work in composition? 

The English teacher does not find the final answer in the Correlated 
Curriculum, nor does he find there any indication of graduate pro- 
grams which will train him for this new work, guiding him either 
toward this “encyclopedic education” or toward the study of its 
proper use. He turns to the university catalogue, and finds some 
reason to hope. In the complete arinouncements for the year he finds 
comprehensive graduate courses in the Arts, History of Culture, Gen- 
eral Language, and Foundations of Education, along with seminars on 
World Literature, on Science in the General Education Program, and 
on Problems and Materials in the General Education Program. A\l- 
though the Summer Announcement offers a somewhat less extensive 


"In the new “four-year college” at the University of Chicago, embracing the last two 
years of high school and the two years of the junior college. 
* General College, University of Florida. 
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range, there appears to be an awareness of the issues. One should be 
able to get as much light, certainly, as from the short seminars or 
conferences on General Education that he has heard rumors about at 
the Colorado State College of Education, Northwestern University, 
or the University of Minnesota. 

As he makes ready to go to the university he sounds out some of 
his fellow teachers, first those in the social studies. The historians pile 
Marshall and Goetz, Tryon, and Wesley into his hands.® He is a little 
alarmed at these signs of activity. Modestly he offers to reciprocate: 
Have they read the English Council’s Correlated Curriculum? No? 
He is a little reassured; English teachers may still be in the running 
if the social studies people still possess a litule insularity. At the same 
time he is the more impressed by the possible magnitude of his job, if 
he is to do it critically. Turning the pages in Wesley, he finds a list of 
fifty-odd titles bearing on the organization of social studies; and half 
of these are concerned with correlation, integration, fusion, and uni- 
fication, including a number of correlations with English. He stacks up 
the social science books for summer reading, and turns to the science 
teachers. Yes, there is a forthcoming report of a Science Committee to 
the Commission of the Secondary School Curriculum of the Progres- 
sive Education Association, tackling the ‘“‘general education” issue.” 
He jots down this and other recommended readings. Have the science 
teachers read the Correlated Curriculum, or Marshall and Goetz, 
Tryon, and Wesley? No? . . . He begins to feel almost an expert— 
a dangerous feeling, he knows, where so little divides expertness from 
ignorance. 


At the university he registers for the comprehensive course in Foun- 
dations of Education, and for an advanced English Methods course 
where he can work on World Literature and the Humanities. No spe- 
cific course or seminar is devoted to his problem as a whole—so his 


® Marshall, Leon C. and Goetz, Rachel Marshall. “Curriculum-Making in the Social 
Studies.” Report of the Commission on the Social Studies, Part XIII. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York, 1936; Tryon, Rolla M. “The Social Studies as School Subjects.” Report 
of the Commission on the Social Studies, Part XI. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
1935; Wesley, Edgar Bruce. Teaching the Social Studies, Theory and Practice. D. C. 
Heath and Company, New York, 1937. 

2 Now available in mimeographed form: Science in General Education. A Progress 
Report. Commission on the Secondary School Curriculum of the Progressive Education 
Association, 1937. He might be referred also to A Program for Teaching Science, Thirty- 
First Yearbook, Part I, of the National Society for the Study of Education. Public 
School Publishing Company. Bloomington, Illinois, 1932. 
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adviser informs him—but a faculty committee is engaged in just 
such a critical ground-clearing project as he is interested in. One of the 
committee members will doubtless be glad to discuss the chief prob- 
lems with him, and offer bibliographical leads. He can tell him also 
of a project already under way for the preparation of source materials 
in science for use in general education programs: the gathering of a 
staff of research scholars in science from various institutions interested 
in general education, under subsidy of one of the educational founda- 
tions, to select and adapt the most significant results of scholarship 
in the various fields for high school and junior college use, under the 
joint supervision of leading subject matter specialists in research de- 
partments of the university and the staff in education. . . . In addi- 
tion, a journal to serve as a critical clearinghouse for the general 
education movement is under consideration by a national committee. 

. Meanwhile the advanced English Methods seminar can serve as 
a base for operations. . . . Certain of the correlated materials in the 
New York State syllabus for English had been worked out there. . . . 

With these signs of activity to urge him on, he proceeds with his 
inquiry into the paradoxes and anomalies that trouble him: First, the 
question of bifurcation—whether the high school “correlationists” 
and the college ‘‘general educationists” are really bent upon the same 
thing. Then, the question of revolution or evolution. 

He assembles his Correlated Curriculum, Marshall and Goetz, 
Tryon, Wesley, The English Journal, Social Education, Meiklejohn’s 
Experimental College, Boucher’s Chicago College Plan, and the 
Thirty-First Yearbook (Part II) of the National Society for the 
Study of Education on Changes and Experiments in Liberal-Arts Edu- 
cation (1932)—volumes that come most readily to hand. It seems to 
him sensible to get a little more background before approaching mem- 
bers of the faculty committee. 

From the basement window of his “compartmentalization” (un- 
pleasantly emphasized by some of the most militant advocates), he 
sees at first only the two legs of high school “‘correlation” and college 
“general education” moving back and forth in picket fashion. The 
figure proves useful. On past experience with such phenomena it seems 
reasonable to assume an invisible trunk and head—dquite possibly the 
body of post-War impulses which the social historian has made visible 
to everyone. If so, the movement may be no more paradoxical than 
that ‘‘featherless biped” man in action generally. It is only reasonable 
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that high school and college should march on separate feet; and if, as 
the two march on, now one foot and now the other asserts the leader- 
ship, that is only natural too. 

Setting aside his figure before it gets him into trouble, he turns his 
attention as best he may to the high school movement. Here the post- 
War influence gains fairly prompt support from Wesley, who finds in 
1922 certain “pioneer”? experiments in correlation of English and 
social studies at the University of Chicago High School, and in fusion 
of social studies at Long Beach, California, High School. These, he 
sees, would coincide with the development of college survey courses 
out of the college ‘‘War Aims” courses after 1918. Yet Tryon, who 
shows no great sympathy for correlation, finds counterparts in the 
efforts of the American Herbartians as early as the middle 1890's. 
Apparently the whole story in the high schools is yet to be told. What 
of the colleges? 

Alexander Meiklejohn’s Experimental College at the University of 
Wisconsin (1927) stands conspicuously enough as forerunner of the 
“new college” plans and “general colleges” at the University of Chi- 
cago (1931) and at the University of Minnesota (1933). Yet the 
National Society report on Liberal-Arts Education reveals that Col- 
gate University was at work on such a plan as early as 1927, although 
it was not put into general effect until 1934. What he can discover also 
about similar plans at Stephens College, Bucknell University, Uni- 
versity of Florida, University of Georgia, Washington Square College 
of New York University, Columbia College, Columbia University, and 
elsewhere (he had hoped to get a complete list with dates, but could 
find no ready reference volume), suggests that many of them represent 
long development rather than mushroom growth. Certainly if the sur- 
vey course is any measure, then the start must be traced back at least as 
far as the “War Aims” course of 1918 which Professor Taylor de- 
scribes in Social Education as the forerunner of the Columbia “Con- 
temporary Civilization” course. Does it perhaps go back of that? He 
feels that he has a little background now, and turns to the faculty 
committee for answer. 

In conference with a member of the faculty committee he meets an 
abundance of material at once bewildering and illuminating; a bibliog- 
raphy of ten single-spaced pages on “general plans” in the colleges 
alone, containing some hundred and fifty items; a tabular view (shortly 
to be published) of the development of college survey courses since 
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1918, presented by Dean Johnson of Stephens College at the Uni- 
versity of Florida seminar on General Education in February, 1937; 
syllabi of “general colleges”; and certain conversational sidelights. 

In the matter of survey courses the story appears plain enough. In a 
study of 63 representative liberal colleges, 12 junior colleges, and 23 
teachers colleges, Dean Johnson found two general survey courses in 
1918, one in social science and one in natural science; in 1925 the num- 
ber had increased to twenty; in 1935, to 124. But, as the committee 
member points out, the table hardly tells the whole story. The com- 
mittee member happens to know that an experimental ‘‘Humanities”’ 
program very like that of Meiklejohn’s Experimental College was 
offered at the University of Minnesota in 1923 by the English depart- 
ment of the College of Engineering and Architecture. It was too 
modest an effort to be reported in the table. While that experiment 
probably offered nothing directly to the University of Minnesota 
General College, it sprang from the same need—to provide a broad 
view of culture to students who were not best served by the academic 
liberal arts English program. Again, comprehensive survey courses 
often have their origin in one-man courses. At the University of Chi- 
cago the pioneer course on “The Nature of the World and Man,” 
which appeared almost immediately after the War, was perhaps no 
more significant for the “New Plan” than Professor Ferdinand 
Schevill’s one-man course in “Western Culture,” which was offered as 
early as 1923, and which was inevitably prophetic of the comprehen- 
sive humanities course Professor Schevill was to direct after 1931. 
Columbia College perhaps offers the classic example of evolutionary 
rather than revolutionary development. “‘Contemporary Civilization”’ 
is eighteen years old—‘‘old enough to go to college,” as Professor 
Taylor has said. Several years ago an optional science survey was 
added. Next year a humanities course will be required. To anyone 
acquainted only with the newspaper publicity these later developments 
may sound as if Columbia were simply falling in line with the “‘general 
colleges.” No one will deny that there is increasing pressure upon col- 
leges to offer such courses. But in both science and humanities, as well 
as in “Contemporary Civilization,” there has been a significant story 
of development. If one turns to the Lectures on Literature delivered 
by members of various language and literature departments at Colum- 
bia University in 1909-1910, and published in 1911, he finds this open- 
ing sentence in the introductory statement by Brander Matthews: 
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Two winters ago Columbia University invited its teaching staff, its students, 
and its friends to a series of lectures which set forth the essential quality and 
existing condition of each of the several sciences, and to-day Columbia University 
begins another series of lectures devoted to a single one of the arts—the art of 
Literature. 


This survey idea appears to have carried on at Columbia in the pre- 
War “Classics of the Western World” course, and the subsequent 
“‘Colloquium’’—the staff of which is to have an important part in the 
new humanities course. 

Our high school teacher, naturally more concerned with the high 
schools, asks whether at this stage he is likely to get more light by 
studying the high school or college branches of the movement. “Both 
together,” is the answer. “They illuminate one another. The Pro- 
gressive Education Association finds itself playing a kind of inter- 
locutor role at present. Study the college aims. Study the high school 
aims. Follow the Wisconsin state study of the ‘articulation’ problem. 
Follow the blending of high school ‘correlation’ and college ‘general 
education’ in the new ‘four-year college’ at the University of Chicago, 
where the last two years of the high school and the two junior college 
years are combined in a new unit. Perhaps that is exceptional, but 
many educators have been predicting a 6-4-4 organization of our 
schools. As the movements converge, it is inevitable that the question 
should arise whether the college is pushing its way downward into the 
high school or whether the secondary school is asserting a natural au- 
thority over the junior college. Don’t let the conflicting claims con- 
fuse you. The result is essentially the same, just as the result is essen- 
tially the same in the ‘general colleges’ whether the start is made 
through logical curriculum revision, or guidance, or administrative 
insistence that certain needs be met. When the ninth grade and the 
junior college are alike bent on orientation, you can be sure that there 
is a single widespread sense of need behind the movement.” 


But the teacher of English teachers has followed his hypothetical 
high school teacher quite far enough to see what difficulties beset him 
in his quest, and how much aid he will require. Given time, the intelli- 
gent high school teacher will probably be able to put his growing in- 
formation in order. But how much time? And how much farther must 
he go if he is to be not merely abreast of the movement but far enough 
in advance to plot his course wisely? How shall he come to see that 
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matters of black and white academic statesmanship and newspaper 
publicity have given to the movement a revolutionary character that is 
belied by the evidence at every turn? Can he see without critical direc- 
tion that the introduction of the comprehensive courses at the high 
school and junior college level represents no basic quarrel with subject 
matters, but an attempt to pool the best results of specialization, and 
beyond that to provide a better basis for specialization? Can he see 
that the effect in working programs has not been to lessen the impor- 
tance of English or mathematics, for instance, but to make their com- 
prehensive functions the more apparent as indispensable instruments 
within the humanities or the sciences? There can be no denying a heavy 
conflict of interests in some schools and colleges where the spirit of 
scientific or specialized inquiry has resulted in heavy and exclusive 
specialization at all levels—schools where old jokes about “teaching 
more and more about less and less” and counter jokes about “throwing 
out the baby with the bath’ have become war cries. But will he be 
able to perceive unassisted that there is no particular technique of 
revolution behind the movement, and at the same time that the varie- 
ties of approach do not represent conflict so much as complementary 
efforts to serve the differing needs of different institutions? 

Somewhere he must be able to gain such comparative insights as 
follow, as they bear on the adaptation of instruments to needs in the 
“general education” of the colleges. 

At Columbia College the evolution has been gradual, and in general 
intellectual—that is, it has been approached through the logic of the 
curriculum—in a manner suited to a selective body of students in an 
endowed university. At Teachers College it has also been gradual, but 
on the whole has been imbued with strong social consciousness to meet 
the needs of public education. So also in New College of Teachers 
College and in the Colorado College of Education. In both the em- 
phasis is on the enriched social experience of the individual for teach- 
ing purposes. At Colgate, again, as at Columbia, the development has 
been gradual and intellectual. 

At Chicago, to be sure, the announcement of the “intellectual” New 
Plan seemed to have revolutionary impact, coming as it did soon after 
the induction of the new president. But as a matter of fact it was the 
outgrowth of many years of discussion and planning by Dean Wilkins, 
Dean Boucher, and faculty committees. The faculty was shocked into 
action, perhaps, by the drive of the new president. In the normal run 
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of events, several years might have been required for carrying out the 
already evident modification of the celebrated research tradition of the 
University as it bore on the junior college. But the trend had been 
long apparent, and its advocates had included research specialists 
eager for the chance to weed out students not equipped for their work 
and to gain other students with improved general background. 

At Minnesota, a state university, the story was necessarily different. 
There was no sudden New Plan for the whole college. The General 
College entered alongside the liberal arts college with the blessing of 
the liberal arts dean; it was to provide a good general education for 
the nonacademic students who were a burden on the liberal arts col- 
lege, and an embarrassment to the University when many of them had 
to be sent home because of failure. Its central concerns at first were 
guidance, with appropriate testing. The earlier modest experiment in 
the College of Engineering and Architecture had come in response to 
a somewhat similar need. Meiklejohn’s Experimental College and the 
Division of Unified Studies at Washington Square College, New York 
University, also set out in tandem with the liberal arts colleges but 
operated on a principle of elective selectiveness. Their intellectual aims 
served a group of students at the other end of the academic scale from 
the General College at Minnesota. This more highly selective function 
presently proved unsuited to the state university, and the Experimental 
College closed; but the special division at Washington Square has 
continued, as at other selective endowed universities. In turn the Gen- 
eral College of the University of Florida was to have started on a 
fractional basis, but when the matter was proposed to the legislature, 
the proponents found themselves instructed by legislative fiat to re- 
organize the whole liberal arts college under the new plan. The ex- 
press “‘social” function of the plan in this state university for men is 
not dissimilar to that in the General College at Minnesota, but the 
logic of the curriculum more closely resembles that of Chicago or 
Colgate; the Florida General College must be adapted to students at 
both ends of the scale. Stephens College, a junior college for women 
at Columbia, Missouri, starting from Dr. Charters’ survey of the 
express needs of college women, has developed a program showing a 
range of elements closely akin to the Florida plan on some points and 
to the Minnesota plan on others. 

In these various college plans it appears that the start has variously 
been made by way of guidance, or administration, or evaluation, or 
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the logic of instruction and curriculum. Yet the resulting programs 
have been remarkably similar; in response to the current spirit, the 
leading instrument has quickly drawn upon the other instruments and 
emphases. No one who has seen the Minnesota General College com- 
prehensive examinations, for instance, can doubt that strong intellec- 
tual emphasis accompanies the social emphasis of the guidance pro- 
gram. No one who has read Professor Harry Gideonse’s The Higher 
Learning in a Democracy," or who has followed Dean A. J. Brum- 
baugh’s work in personnel and guidance, can question the attention to 
social concerns and guidance in the “‘intellectual” Chicago program. 

The high schools show the same forces and instruments at work, 
with only a little less variation and range. For reasons already indi- 
cated, there is more consistent emphasis on social problems and indi- 
vidual student needs. Like the state universities, most high schools 
must take who comes. Thanks also to the greater consolidation of high 
school teachers in associations and to the influence of certain teacher- 
training institutions, the same social emphasis appears in such selective 
secondary schools as Lincoln School, the University of Chicago High 
School, and Bronxville High School, among the “thirty schools” of the 
Progressive Education Association. The English Council, the Pro- 
gressive Education Association, and similar bodies appear to be con- 
verging toward the same central point, although with varying degrees 
of conservatism and experimentalism. 

Two illustrations will show how far public high schools repeat the 
phenomena of the college approach without being imitations, and how 
far the high school teacher must carry his insight into varying “‘cor- 
relation” patterns. One is the humanities course in the Swarthmore, 
Pennsylvania, High School, described by the chairman of the English 
department, Miss Hanna Kirk, in the Correlated Curriculum.” The 
other is the project developed in the Covington, Louisiana, high 
school, described by the principal, Miss Eleanor Rayne, in the Journal 
of Education for June, 1937," under the title “Integrated Personality 
Our Goal.” Both descriptions are available to the high school teacher, 
yet they need the added light which has come to the teacher of English 
Methods through interviews with Miss Kirk and Miss Rayne. 


™ Gideonse, Harry D. The Higher Learning in a Democracy. Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 
New York, 1937. 


* A Correlated Curriculum, p. 147. 


* Rayne, Eleanor W. “Integrated Personality Our Goal.” The Journal of Education, 
Vol. 120, pp. 282-284, June 7, 1937. 
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The course at Swarthmore High School, introduced in 1932, had 
an essentially spontaneous origin. Impressed by the results achieved 
by a teacher of German who was also keenly interested in history, 
Miss Kirk entered upon a plan with a teacher of history to develop 
a humanities program on a modest scale. English and history each had 
traditionally met five times a week in the ninth and tenth grades. The 
two teachers agreed to cut their meetings to four a week, to correlate 
their work closely, and to give over an hour each to teachers of art and 
music for parallel study. No serious disruption of the school program 
occurred. The principal was sympathetic, and provided $200 for 
needed books. The course was necessarily built on the historical sur- 
vey plan, the first year devoted to the period ‘‘before Charlemagne,” 
the second year to the period “‘after Charlemagne.” At first the course 
was offered to the best 20 per cent of students only. When parents of 
other children heard of it, however, they demanded that their children 
also have a chance at it. This demand created problems of the same 
sort that the colleges have had to meet. It was found that certain 
students, characteristically lacking the historical sense, could take the 
program only in modified form; and the enlarged teaching staff called 
for special training. The answer has been the training of one new 
teacher for the work each year, and modification of the program for 
about one-third of the pupils. The remaining two-thirds of the pupils 
in the ninth and tenth grades now take the ‘““World Culture Course.” 

Two facts about this program deserve special emphasis. They bear 
on the natural quest for unity behind the correlation movement. When 
it was first proposed, the originators were not aware of any activities 
of the National Council of Teachers of English or of other bodies 
in this direction, or of the kindred work at the Lincoln School and the 
University of Chicago High School. Subsequently certain of the mate- 
rials were worked out at Teachers College, Columbia University, but 
these provided substance rather than essential pattern for the course, 
which was dictated by the teacher’s sense of need (borne out also by 
parents) and by the practical considerations of the existing program. 
In the new program English became pointed and extended rather than 
abandoned or revolutionized. Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar, which had 
been assigned formerly to the tenth grade for no particular reason, 
now was moved into the ninth grade to draw light from Roman his- 
tory and in return to shed light on the uses of history. Ivanhoe was 
moved from the ninth grade to the tenth grade to coincide with 
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medieval studies. The Sir Roger de Coverly Papers (formerly point- 
less and unpopular) found point and interest in connection with eight- 
eenth century studies. As for composition, pupils found themselves 
investigating subjects of particular interest and writing longer papers 
from choice, giving rise in turn to questions on organization and con- 
tinuity that either had not arisen or had seemed irrelevant to students 
under the old program. 

Miss Rayne’s project had a quite different, yet no less typical, origin. 
She traces its start to her Master’s work on problem-projects at Tu- 
lane University in 1927. An instructor who had had his work at 
Teachers College directed her attention to certain new trends. At 
Covington she was faced by an administrative problem calling on all 
her resources. Forty per cent of the pupils were failing under the old 
standard program. The program which was gradually devised, and 
which is now moving into its fourth year, then became a problem of 
curriculum pattern and materials, which Miss Rayne dealt with sys- 
tematically. The Literature and Life books answered part of the 
problem, but they had to be greatly amplified to serve the specific needs 
of the ‘“‘Period of Orientation” (‘“The World and Louisiana”) in 
the eighth grade, “Farm Life in Industrial America” in the ninth, 
“Changing Civilizations” in the tenth, and ‘“‘Home Life in Industrial 
America” in the eleventh. Now that the eighth graders of four years 
ago are ready for the eleventh grade, the majority of the pupils take 
the new program, the exceptions being the specialized “language 
students” at the opposite end of the ladder from the Swarthmore 
exceptions. Miss Rayne’s project happens to coincide in point of time 
with the general curriculum study being undertaken by ninety per cent 
of the teachers of Louisiana at the suggestion of the State Depart- 
ment; but as an answer to a specific demand it antedates the state-wide 
movement into which it appears to merge. Having started with an 
administrative problem, and having moved then through the curricu- 
lum problem, Miss Rayne now is at work on the problem of evalua- 
tion. Thus in her own person she has sought to bring the specialized 
instruments to bear systematically upon the specific needs of her 
school. As one might expect, her procedure in matters of instruction 
has not been the correlation of subjects by several teachers, but within 
one teacher. In one grade the teacher is called upon to combine ele- 
mentary social studies and English, in another civics and English, in 
another modern history and English, and in another home economics, 
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English, and art. Here again the point comes home. She has not found 
her teachers equipped for the work. Like Miss Kirk, she has had to 
train them. 


The moral is fairly clear to the teacher of English teachers. And 
he does not see that it will be very different for the teacher of teachers 
in history or art or mathematics or science. The trail along which he 
has first followed and then preceded his hypothetical teacher from 
central New York State has been long and the end has not been 
reached, but what has been covered is not half so long as it must be for 
the teacher who attempts to follow it without careful, critical guid- 
ance. The length of the trail is part of the moral. The undeniable 
reality of the movement is another part. The average high school and 
junior college teacher must stumble sadly unless the trail is amply 
marked. The average teacher of teachers must stumble also unless he 
can call upon the many other resources of his college for direction. 
He can work to develop the course in the humanities. With colleagues 
in related departments, he has already gone a considerable distance 
toward that immediate way station. But the broad critical interpreta- 
tion, and the “encyclopedic education” in other fields that is called 
for by Miss Kirk and Miss Rayne alike, and by the “general college” 
plans (whether their emphasis is “social” or “intellectual’’) must be 
made available in systematic courses elsewhere in the college until such 
time, perhaps, as all potential teachers enter their professional training 
with a “general college’’ education. A start has been made in one direc- 
tion through the comprehensive Foundations of Education courses. 
There must likewise be comprehensive courses concerned with the bases, 
relationships, and representative materials of subject matters in the 
framework of general culture. 

In the quest for unity behind “correlation” and “general education,” 
Education is confronted by a broad social phenomenon, not merely 
by a bundle of random experiments. And even while he sustains his 
critical vigilance, the teacher of English has vision of a new totalita- 
rianism, a democratic totalitarianism, that paradoxically achieves its 
unity by leaving nothing important out. 








English for Students from Non-English- 
Speaking Lands 


By AMY I. SHAW 


INSTRUCTOR IN ENGLISH, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


ITH a reading comprehension of English corresponding, per- 

haps, to the average for our eighth or ninth grade, a low 
reading speed, a colorful accent, and only an imperfect mastery of our 
everyday linguistic patterns, many students come each year from non- 
English-speaking countries to take graduate work in American uni- 
versities. They have studied English in their own countries, sometimes 
for years, can easily make themselves understood, and can understand 
the substance of all their university lectures. Though they may find 
Americans impatient in listening to them, they may well be proud of 
their ability to use the language at all. Exchange is against them and 
private tutoring a luxury. If they feel the need of help in perfecting 
their English, too often they follow the principle that anyone who 
speaks a language can teach it. So successfully have we sold them the 
idea of “credit” that they quite logically refuse to invest in a non- 
credit service course in English as a foreign language, even when they 
know it will help them. And so their errors deepen and their accents 
set. They spend an unconscionable time struggling with their outside 
reading. The typist can correct their term papers. 

“If a student knows enough English to get through his Teachers 
College courses, what more should we expect of him?” asks a pro- 
fessor of Education. 

Perhaps we should expect no more from a student who has learned 
English as a second or third language. But certainly we should offer 
him more. Nature is wasteful, even in the mastery of language. The 
university can offer the advanced student from non-English-speaking 
lands an opportunity to know and to practice the idiomatic ways of 
the language which is to be the vehicle of his studies—material hith- 
erto locked in the subject of pure philology: a study of the major 
patterns of modern English. Call it patterns, idiom, grammar, tend- 
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encies, or what you will—a knowledge of the codified language of 
actual use remains a serious desideratum for the student who has 
studied English only in his own country. This classified language can- 
not be memorized from a book, but it can be acquired through guided 
use. Joseph Conrad and Hu Shih are exceptions to the generalization 
that students need to be taught English. They cannot pick it up. 

During the present academic year the department of English of 
Teachers College offers as an experiment a course on graduate level 
in the study of English idiom. It is designed to minister to the actual 
needs of the foreign student, so far as time and programs permit. The 
principles of this new course are very simple: 

1. We believe that idiomatic English can be taught. Though mod- 
ern English is sparsely inflected, it has grammatical rules and clas- 
sifications that we who have accepted the language since childhood 
may be wholly ignorant of. Probably not one of these rules was ever 
hinted at in the Latinized grammar books that progressive teachers 
of English have now scrapped. The rule of some and any, the rule for 
do, rules for inversion after negatives, sequence of tenses, indirect 
questions, retention of prepositions in the passive, inversion after 
initial negatives, the characteristic use of infinitives with auxiliaries, 
to mention a few instances, we did not have to study from a book. 
We sense the difference between “Stop eating’? and “Stop to eat,” 
“Tt’s raining hard” and “‘It’s hardly raining,” but the foreigner may 
not. We may be totally unconscious of the aorist quality of our simple 
present tense, or the immediacy as well as the elasticity of our future. 
Yet who of us confuses “It rains’? with “It’s raining’; ‘‘] go” with 
“Tl go” (or “I’m going to go’); “I don’t smoke” with “I won't 
smoke’? We have no memory of having learned our complicated 
verb forms, if indeed we realize that they are complicated, while the 
foreigner is likely to remain either ignorant or bewildered. “I am 
here since three months,” he probably continues to say. “I have bought 
last week a book. . . .”” “Were you sleeping well last night? ? 
“T wish you will come. .. .”’ “If I shall go back to my country, I 
write you. . . ,” and so on, through the mazes of our word order 
and the special paths of our pronouns, articles, and elusive connectives. 
We cannot tell him why modern English has crystallized as it has, but 
we can teach him the trends of its formation. The main outlines, 
which are clear to philologists, can be taught to all who wish to learn. 

2. We believe that, up to a certain point, students of different lan- 
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guage groups all tend to make the same mistakes in English idiom. A 
study of their common difficulties is now under way, which promises 
to help in the remedial work of breaking up their more flagrant errors 
at once. 

3. We believe that the study of language is primarily social. This 
hackneyed truism, never debated in theory, remains too seldom a mat- 
ter of practice. We know that to have both something to say and 
somebody to say it to is the first linguistic principle; that to say it 
intelligibly and acceptably is secondary. Yet nowhere is this conception 
more consistently absent than in the language classroom. We are try- 
ing to get back to first principles—to consider the classroom as a place 
for real communication, conference, give-and-take on the part of both 
instructor and instructed. The student has something to say about him- 
self, his observations, his memories, his country, and his people. He 
wants to tell somebody something. Actual communication, whether 
oral or written, hence becomes a medium of linguistic and even phil- 
ological study. The student does not merely learn facts about the 
language, fascinating and useful as these facts may be: he lives with 
the language and is kept aware of it. 

4. Though we encourage foreign students to take special courses in 
speech, we believe that the English sound system is so closely bound 
up with the linguistic pattern that it becomes a part of the study of 
English idiom. Contractions, stress of negatives, strong and weak 
forms, word order, sentence emphasis, the rhythm of questions and 
of indirect questions are matters of both sound and pattern. Intona- 
tion and syntax are closely allied. We cannot promise to perfect ac- 
cents, but we can improve them; and we can sharpen all students’ ears 
to the sound of our language as we teach them its codifications. Even 
if a student continues to complain that his “eyce” hurt, or to state 
that he does ‘‘ze bast what iss passible,’”’ at least we have given him a 
chance to adjust himself linguistically. Our consciences can be free. 

Common experience has taught us that many of our Teachers Col- 
lege students who return to their own lands are likely to be pressed 
into the teaching of English. Yet too often they have never learned 
the principles of the language. ‘‘How iss called in English ————?”’ 
I heard one of our former students ask the gymnasium class to which 
she had been drafted as a teacher of English on her return to Europe. 
“Yes, sky-scrapper. How much pipple hass New York? Yes, five mil- 
lions of population she hass.”” Her pedagogy was a credit to Teachers 
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College, but hardly her knowledge of English. A worth-while thesis 
might be written on the students of education, who have at one time 
or another been called on to teach English with no real knowledge of 
the subject—pilots who do not know their instruments. The wide- 
spread growth of the study of English since the World War testifies to 
the need for more and more efficient training in the principles of the 
language. 

The English department is offering what the educationists would 
call an integrated course. We aim to make the language function for 
the student as his instrument of comprehension and expression in other 
subjects. Instead of merely having his term papers corrected, he will 
write them correctly himself, following what he learns to be patterns 
of the language. Constant exposure to our characteristic sound system 
should carry over to his own pronunciation. Instead of half-compre- 
hendingly ploughing through his minimum outside reading in psy- 
chology or higher education, he should learn to read through guided 
reading. Constant individual help is required, but, as rewards, we hope 
to raise the student’s efficiency in learning, to teach him to use the 
language with a fair degree of naturalness and correctness, to help 
break down the barrier between him and his American associates. And 
if a time ever comes when he has to speak, write, or teach English in 
his own country, we hope to have given him definite, systematic train- 
ing in the ways of the language spoken by some two hundred million 
people. 





Book Week will be nationally observed 
November 14 to 20. “‘Reading—the Magic 
Highway to Adventure’ 1s to be the theme 
of exhibits and programs this year. 














Children’s Standards in Judging Films 
By MARY ALLEN ABBOTT 


OR some years the writer* of this article has collected reasons 

given by young people for liking and disliking motion pictures. 
Through the co-operation of the Horace Mann School and of the 
Motion Picture Committee of the Horace Mann Parents Association, 
studies were made of the screen preferences of the junior and the 
senior high schools in 1927, 1928, and 1931. The method adopted for 
discovering these preferences was as follows: a list of films of different 
types was submitted to the students. They were asked to check the 
ones they had seen, to select from these the three most liked and the 
three most disliked, and, within a limited time and limited space on 
the sheet, to give reasons for their likes and dislikes. The limitations, 
both of time and space—only a line or two for each film—tended to 
make the commentator jot down the first thing that occurred to him, 
that is, the reason that was for him the most important. 

These comments, now numbering many hundreds, divide them- 
selves into two main classifications: those giving reasons for liking and 
disliking each of the films selected and those giving reasons which 
applied, the commentator believed, to a// the films he had selected as 
liked or disliked. The first group of judges we might term “screen 
critics,” and some of their necessarily brief but shrewd appraisals of 
this or that film are admirable. The second, much smaller, group we 
might term “‘standard makers,” since they generalize as well as ana- 
lyze. The judgments of this group seem especially worth studying, 
partly because they did not know that they were making standards. 
It is also worthy of note that there was complete lack of any imitation 
of the teachers’ motion picture standards, since, in the years 1927, 
1928, and 1931 the teachers saw very few films, and motion picture 
appreciation was not taught in the schools.’ 


* Mrs. Abbott has, for the past four years, conducted a Unit Course in Teachers Col- 
lege in Photoplay Appreciation. 

* As early as 1924, the Horace Mann Parents Association published in their biweekly 
Bulletin a list of motion pictures recommended for the school. This list may have in- 
fluenced somewhat the choices and the standards of the students. 
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In 1936 Mr. William Bauer, Mr. Hardy R. Finch, and Dr. Wil- 
liam Lewin, teachers of English and leaders in the motion picture 
appreciation movement, became interested in trying the same method 
for determining motion picture preferences in their schools—the high 
schools at Greenwich, Connecticut, East Orange, New Jersey, and the 
Weequahic High School, Newark, New Jersey. A list of seventy-nine 
films of different types was given to a sampling of about two hundred 
students of each of these three public schools. The films were rated by 
the same formula as the one used in the previous studies* and, as in 
the Horace Mann studies, the better productions of the different types 
appeared in the top ten ratings.* 

The present article is concerned with some results of the 1936 study. 
However, a brief summary of the results of the 1931 study is given 
here in order to afford some basis of comparison with those of the 
1936 study. 

In 1931, among the reasons given for liking three favorite films, 
these seemed to be dominant: the film was “‘funny” or “‘exciting,”’ had 
“adventures” or was “true’’—“true to life’ or “to facts’ or “to his- 
tory’; preferably the favorite films had a combination of all these 
elements. The girl might add “love” and “pathos” to her reasons for 
liking some favorite film. Love and pathos were heartily disliked by 
the younger boys, but romance, especially when combined with adven- 
ture (though not pathos) was accepted by the older boys. Enjoyment 
of funny things was very marked especially with the younger boys. 
But the comedies which the younger boys considered “funny,” the 
older groups considered “overdone” and “silly.”’ Growth in apprecia- 
tion of humor was shown by the older boys and girls in their liking 
for really humorous situations and for clever or witty dialogue. 

“Excitement,” “adventure,” and “suspense’’ were dominant reasons 
with the older as well as the younger groups. But there came to be in 
the older groups liking for different sorts of dramatic suspense and 
for less artificial excitement. 

The older groups showed a more critical attitude toward improba- 
bilities in the story or inaccuracies in facts. There was a growing in- 


* For an explanation of this formula, see Motion Pictures for Different School Grades, 
p. 16, by Mary Allen Abbott. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, 1928. 

* A detailed study of the reasons for likes and dislikes, with reference to greatest fre- 
quency, is appearing in current numbers of Secondary Education. 
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terest in characterization. They also expressed a liking for what was 
“original and different” in screen fare. 

Characteristic of all grade groups in Horace Mann preferences in 
1931, as in 1927 and in 1928, was the liking for the story with “‘good 
plot.” Happy endings were preferred but the sad ending was not dis- 
liked if it seemed to be the natural, logical outcome of the story, as in 
“All Quiet on the Western Front,” one of the highest ranking films of 
1931. 

Some of the students in 1931, as in previous years, gave as a reason 
for liking a favorite film “‘the fine spirit,” or ‘characters that were 
worth while,” or the “courage” or “loyalty” or “self-sacrifice” shown. 
Since space was allowed on the paper for only a line or two, the inclu- 
sion of such comments gives evidence of strong interest in fine human 
qualities on the part of these commentators. 

A contrast in the motion picture situation of 1931 and of 1936 was 
effected by the development of sound in films and the production of 
the musical film. In 1931, some Horace Mann critics felt that there 
was too much singing and dancing and too little story in the musical 
films. Some of the school critics in 1936 also felt this but other groups 
seemed to accept the musical film as a relaxation which was to be 
judged by its own, rather different standards. 

The Horace Mann School was in 1931 as now a selected group, 
having more than average intelligence and unusual cultural home 
background. The three high schools in the 1936 study are public 
schools whose pupils represent a variety of mental endowment and of 
home advantages. Characteristic of all the schools is excellent English 
teaching. The three public schools in the recent investigation have 
the advantage of definite study of the motion picture in the classroom 
and through motion picture clubs. 

After reading the comments of the standard makers of 1936, given 
in the following list, one may notice certain similarities between the 
earlier and the more recent reasons for preferences in motion pictures. 
The reasons given for these preferences, it will be recalled, concern 
motion pictures about which the commentator felt strongly, since they 
were the three he had selected from the list as his favorites and the 
three he especially disliked. Usually the commentator gave reasons 
for liking or disliking each of the films he had selected, but a few indi- 
viduals, the “standard makers,” found the same reasons for liking or 
for disliking his choices. 
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YOUTHFUL STANDARDS IN JUDGING MOTION PICTURES 


REASONS FOR SELECTING THE BEST-LIKED FILMS AND THE MOST DISLIKED GIVEN 
BY HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS IN EAST ORANGE, NEW JERSEY, GREENWICH, 
CONNECTICUT, AND THE WEEQUAHIC HIGH SCHOOL, 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY, 1936 


Films Especially Liked 


Crusades 
Last Outpost 
Three Musketeers 


Captain Blood 
The Crusades 
Mutiny on the Bounty 


Public Hero No. 1 
Show Them No Mercy 
Steamboat Round the Bend 


Black Fury 
Bride of Frankenstein 


In Old Kentucky 


Transatlantic Tunnel 
Here Comes the Navy 
West Point of the Air 


Lives of a Bengal Lancer 
Les Miserables 
Mutiny on the Bounty 


David Copperfield 
O’Shaughnessey’s Boy 
Shipmates Forever 
G-Men 

Lives of a Bengal Lancer 


Show Them No Mercy 
Captain Blood 

Three Musketeers 

The Crusades 


Films Especially Disliked 
Alice Adams 


Love Me Forever 


NINTH Grape Boys 


Reasons for Liking Them 


In these three films there was something exciting. 
There was something happening all the time. 
They were interesting enough. I stayed and saw 
part of it over if not the whole picture. 


They were good because there was action and 
excitement in them. 


I liked these pictures because of how they act, 
and because they were exciting. They keep you 
thinking. 


These pictures gave a good story and outline of 
the pictures. I liked them very much. Also the 
excitement. 


They all had excitement and all had a good plot. 


These pictures all show what slavery and self- 
sacrifice mean. That is why I liked them. 


These films I especially liked because of their 
realism. They have shown me life as it is. 


I liked these films because they are exciting pic- 
tures. 


I marked these M mainly for the adventure 
and the scenes. 


Reasons for Disliking 


There was no excitement in the pictures. 
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Anna Karenina These I marked D because they were not very 
Hands Across the Table good. They were so dead. By that I mean there 
Peter Ibbetson was love and no adventure. 

Annapolis Farewell The three I marked D seemed too impossible and 
Bride of Frankenstein too make-believe. 


Last Outpost 


TENTH Grape Boys 


Films Especially Liked Reasons for Liking 
Lives of a Bengal Lancer These pictures are the ones I like, because they 
Scarlet Pimpernel were different from what I had already seen. 


Thirty-nine Steps 


Call of the Wild I liked the wonderful touch that nature gave to 
Lives of a Bengal Lancer the three pictures. Also the very humane part 
Sequoia that is brought out in them. 
Les Miserables The acting in these cinemas was exceptional. The 
Mutiny on the Bounty settings were elaborate and the stories were good. 
Crusades In these films I liked the most, I highly appre- 
Midsummer Night’s Dream _ ciated the scenery; also the selection of the actors 
Mutiny on the Bounty and the well-done acting. 

Films Especially Disliked Reasons for Disliking 
Bride of Frankenstein I disliked these films because they all seemed 
Peter Ibbetson impossible and not interesting. 
Were Wolf of London 
Curly Top I dislike Shirley Temple. 
Little Colonel 
Alice Adams These pictures lost some of my interest and had 
Little Minister little story to them. 
Reckless 
The Informer For the pictures I disliked, I just couldn’t seem 
Peter Ibbetson to grasp the plot, or they were too dreary and 


dry to sit through and enjoy. 


ELEVENTH GrabDeE Boys 


Films Especially Liked Reasons for Liking 
Informer These three films I have marked M_ because 
Lives of a Bengal Lancer while I have seen others, these were the ones that 
Mutiny on the Bounty remained in my mind. 
Broadway Bill I liked the ones I marked M because they either 
Lives of a Bengal Lancer had an excellent plot or else were fast moving. 


Tale of Two Cities 
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Captain Blood 

The Last Days of Pompeii 
Crusades 

Annapolis Farewell 

China Seas 

Scarlet Pimpernel 


Last Days of Pompeii 
Les Miserables 


Films Especially Disliked 
Becky Sharp 
Three Musketeers 
Way Down East 


I liked them because of historic interest. 


The pictures that I marked M are in my opinion 
good in every respect. The acting was especially 
good and the characters were well chosen for 
their parts. The pictures held my interest because 
they had good plots. 

I enjoyed these pictures because they were melo- 
dramatic. I enjoy a picture with excitement and 
chaos. 


Reasons for Disliking 
These pictures that I disliked can also be classi- 


fied as being boring to me, poorly produced and 
directed. 


TWELFTH GRADE Boys 


Films Especially Liked 
Diamond Jim 
Lives of a Bengal Lancer 


Top Hat 


David Copperfield 
Les Miserables 
Mutiny on the Bounty 


Black Fury 
Lives of a Bengal Lancer 
Metropolitan 


Diamond Jim 
Informer 
Mutiny on the Bounty 


Crusades 
Mutiny on the Bounty 


Thanks a Million 


Films Especially Disliked 
Broadway Bill 
Broadway Melody of 1936 
Scrooge 
She Married Her Boss 
Thanks a Million 


Reasons for Liking 
In these films there was human emotion and they 
were delightful. In Top Hat there was music, 
comedy, dancing and romance for the enjoyment 
of the person attending. 


I thought those that I marked M had a good 
plot and showed talented acting. 


Striking settings, good dialogue and good pho- 
tography mark some of the excellent points in 
these pictures. 


I enjoyed the excellent acting; the stories upon 
which the pictures were based were all excellent. 


In all of the pictures I marked M, I liked the 
time and place of the setting. I particularly like 
pictures of medieval times, and pictures of the 
sea. I also like pictures of Russia, and one picture 
not on this list that I liked is “Wild Boys of 
Russia.” 


Reasons for Disliking 
These films I thought either had no plot or a 
silly one. There were pictures I saw that hadn't 
any plot at all. I dislike massive, magnificent 
scenes very much. They hurt my eyes. 
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Bride of Frankenstein The three pictures which I have marked with D 
Charlie Chan in Shanghai I particularly disliked because of their ordinari- 
Show Them No Mercy ness, their lack of good acting and they neither 


please nor do they satisfy. They are in my opin- 
ion almost the direct opposite of the three I 
liked—Ah Wilderness, Black Fury, and Mutiny 
on the Bounty. 


Alice Adams In those I marked D there was an exaggerated 
Annapolis Farewell sense of patriotism. In Alice Adams, Katharine 
Hepburn did too much talking. 


NiIntTH Grape GIRLS 


Films Especially Liked Reasons for Liking 
Annapolis Farewell The pictures I liked because there was some good 
Laddie acting in them. I read the books of two of them. 
Mutiny on the Bounty It made it more interesting. 


TENTH Grape GIRLS 


Films Especially Liked Reasons for Liking 


Shipmates Forever I especially enjoyed Shipmates Forever because it 
contained everything that makes me like a pic- 
ture. Two of my favorite actors and actresses 
played in it. It had a very good plot, and the 
music was grand. Some of the scenes in that pic- 
ture were very touching. 


Alice Adams I liked these pictures especially because they had 
Lives of a Bengal Lancer good plots, and there was nothing unusual about 
Sequoia the story that left a doubt in your mind as to 


whether or not it could have happened. 


Broadway Melody of 1936 The stories were well balanced. They contained 


She Married Her Boss as much humor as they did sadness. Most of all 
Way Down East they were amusing and interesting. 

Crusades I liked all three for the same reason, because they 
Last Days of Pompeii were different from the others in that they were 
Tale of Two Cities exciting and had good acting. The scenery seemed 


real and they were educational. They seemed to 
have more time spent in the production. I liked 
the way the buildings were burned and fell. 


Dark Angel In these three films I enjoyed especially the 
Informer drama. 


Reckless 
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Mutiny on the Bounty 
China Seas 


Call of the Wild 


Crime and Punishment 
Mary Burns, Fugitive 


Were Wolf of London 


Black Fury 
Crusades 
David Copperfield 
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I liked these pictures because I like every picture 
Clark Gable plays in and Jean Harlow. 


The reason I liked these pictures was the way the 
mysteries in the pictures were solved and I also 
liked the actors and actresses in them. 


I find that all the characters in these pictures 
fitted the part they played in. The plots of the 
pictures were very interesting. 


ELEVENTH Grape GIRLS 


Films Especially Liked 


Little Colonel 
Little Minister 
Littlest Rebel 


Crusades 
Private Worlds 
Tale of Two Cities 


Last Days of Pompeii 
Mutiny on the Bounty 
Three Musketeers 


Films Especially Disliked 
Black Fury 


Bride of Frankenstein 


Charlie Chan in Shanghai 


Anna Karenina 
Peter Ibbetson 
Wedding Night 


Films Especially Liked 


Alice Adams 
David Copperfield 


Sequoia 


Les Miserables 
Tale of Two Cities 


Reasons for Liking 


The acting of these three was very good. 


In these films I like the cast and the setting. 


I have chosen these three because I enjoy adven- 
ture and mystery put forth in a clever and inter- 
esting manner. 


Reasons for Disliking 
These three pictures I disliked the most. These 
pictures were too mysterious. It spoils a night’s 
sleep. 
The three pictures that I didn’t like are on the 
same type. There’s too much love in all three of 
them. In each of the three pictures either the man 


or the woman was married and loved someone 
else. 


TWELFTH GRADE GIRLS 


Reasons for Liking 


I liked the acting and the theme of the picture. 


The reasons for choosing these pictures are prac- 
tically the same. In Crusades I enjoyed not only 
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The Crusades the fine acting but the plot and historical back- 
ground. In Les Miserables I liked the acting 
and Frederic March in particular. The Tale of 
Two Cities was perhaps more historically true 
than the rest. 


Broadway Melody I like a film that has light comedy and music, 

She Married Her Boss for example the three that I marked M. This 

Hands Across the Table type of picture is a relief from the strain of ordi- 
nary life. It makes you forget your troubles and 
worries. 

Films Especially Disliked Reasons for Disliking 
China Sea I don’t think the pictures were planned as well 
Lives of a Bengal Lancer as they might have been. 


West of the Pecos 


Some similarities in the standards of the groups from the three 
public high schools and from the Horace Mann groups seem to offer 
encouragement to the teacher who is attempting to develop apprecia- 
tion of motion pictures and, through it, appreciation of fiction and 
drama. It offers encouragement also to those who see in the motion 
picture a possible agent in moral and social development. According 
to the youthful standards here presented, the teacher has something 
to build on in the liking for adherence to fact, for correct historical 
background, for information on various subjects. In the 1936 stand- 
ards, there is evidence of the connection between the movie seen and 
the book read and of preference for the movie that “followed the 
book’’; there is evidence too of group discussion and an interest in the 
problems of casting as well as the to-be-expected interest in the “‘stars.”’ 
Study of the whole body of the 1936 responses brings out other possi- 
bilities in the use of motion pictures by the experienced and sympa- 
thetic teacher in class or club groups. 

Encouraging, too, is the interest in adventure and accomplishment 
and in the admiration for fine human qualities. Some of the idealistic 
qualities in the better motion pictures may be felt keenly by a small 
number, but it is something for the teacher to build on with the group. 
So too is the interest expressed by some in the portrayal of injustice, 
the facts about war, and other wrong conditions that ‘“‘should be 
shown.” 

The English teacher can make use of the interest in exciting plot 
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and in suspense in her teaching of drama and the interest in character 
portrayal and dialogue in fiction and drama. The liking for correct 
historical detail—and the keenness of young eyes in noticing detail— 
are assets for the history teacher. The teacher of art might well make 
use of the enjoyment of beauty in the settings, in the photography, in 
the costumes, and in the players themselves. The teacher of music 
might use and develop the enjoyment of the musical film expressed by 
some of these standard makers. 

The teacher will not forget, of course, that young people do not 
go to the movies chiefly for educational experiences. Their need of 
laughter and adventure comes out strongly in this collection of 
standards. 

With the changing standards of young people during the school 
years, should a teacher impose a set of his own standards on them in 
judging movies? Would it be better to study first the natural stand- 
ards of the group and work with those? Photography, the interesting 
problems in production both of the commercial film and of the school- 
made movie, can of course be taught. So, too, can good screen writing 
as well as other types of writing, and appreciation of artistic and dra- 
matic principles as illustrated in motion pictures. But preferences for 
the subject matter on the screen are conditioned by some very real 
emotional responses and by the fact of the maturity or the youth of 
the beholder. 

What should the adult do in his or her desire to use the motion pic- 
ture as an agent in moral or social development? Should he take 
young boys to see a photoplay about mother and daughter or father 
and son sacrifice because seeing the picture might be ‘‘good for them”? 
Or should he wait until the young person grows up in range of sym- 
pathies as well as in experience of life? Meanwhile, should he not 
help him find the most admirable heroes in films of adventure and 
achievement, heroes worth imitating? I think we can be in no doubt 
which is the wiser course. The teacher who can learn through free dis- 
cussion in classroom, or in the motion picture club under student lead- 
ership, what are the actual standards of all sorts in his particular 
group is in an enviable position. The motion picture has many rami- 
fications, some of them applicable to standards of living as well as to 
standards in literature and drama and art during the individual’s 
development. 





The English Semantic Count * 


By IRVING LORGE 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATE, INSTITUTE OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH, TEACHERS COLLEGE 
With the Assistance of the STAFF OF THE INSTITUTE 


N 1921, Dr. E. L. Thorndike published a list of 10,000 words 
which, on the basis of counts of nearly five million words, were 
found to occur most frequently in forty-one different sources, and 
seemed the most important for children and young people to know. 
As a result of the interest that attended the publication of the 
Teacher’s Word Book, gratifying improvements were made in the 
way words were selected for school readers and other textbooks. 
Furthermore, it led to the development of similar frequency counts for 
French and Spanish as part of the work of the Modern Language 
Inquiry. In 1931, an extension of the original Teacher’s Word Book? 
to include the 20,000 most frequent words was made and published. 
The revised edition was based on counts of nearly ten million words 
and reported a measure of the importance of each of the 20,000 words. 
The general procedure in making frequency counts, whether in 
English, in French, in German, or in Spanish has been to make the 
entry for the Jexical unit rather than the word.*® For instance, in Dr. 


* This study was supported in part by a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation. The 
services rendered by the personnel made available by the Works Division, Emergency 
Relief Bureau of New York City on Project 89FB-125X, are here acknowledged. 

>The Teacher’s Word Book of 10,000 Words. Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York, 1921. 

*A Teacher's Word Book of 20,000 Words. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, 1932. 

*Zipf, George K., in his Psycho-Biology of Language (Houghton Mifflin Co., 1935), 
Pp. 39-40, distinguishes between the lexical unit and the word, preferring to use the word 
for words in their fully inflected forms. “For example, in English, the word child may be 
considered as one word, children as another, give a third, gives a fourth, given a fifth— 
five different words for each of which the respective frequencies in a given sample may 
be established.” 

He uses the /exical unit for the word in its non-inflected form. “On the other hand, a 
dictionary compiled on the basis of this evidence would view child and children as but 
two forms of one word, and give, gives, given as but three forms of one word; the five 
different words above would appear in the dictionary list under the word child and the 
word give—two words.” 
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Thorndike’s counts, except for very special reasons, separate entries 
were not made of plurals in s; plurals where y is replaced by ies; 
adverbs formed by adding /y; comparatives and superlatives formed 
by adding er and est or r and st, or changes of y to ier and iest; verb 
forms in s, d, ed, and ing; past participles formed by adding n, and 
adjectives formed by adding n to proper nouns. 

In such a frequency count, homographs (i.e., words of the same 
spelling as others, but either of different origins, uses, or meanings) 
like bear (the animal) and bear (to carry) were counted together not 
because they really belonged together, but because such procedure ex- 
pedited the counting. For instance, the word game has a frequency 
that places it in the second 500 most frequent words. This word, how- 
ever, has many meanings. It may mean: 1, amusement; 2, diversion; 
3, a diversion of the nature of a contest, played according to rules; 4, 
such games played in ancient Greece and Rome, e.g., Olympian Games; 
5, the proper method of play; 6, a proceeding, intrigue followed up 
like a game; 7, a person’s policy; 8, a definite portion of play; 9, posi- 
tion or advantage in play; 10, the quarry; 11, the flesh of wild animals 
used for food; 12, spirited; 13, lame; 14, to play, sport, jest; 15, to 
gamble for a prize or stake. These fifteen meanings are but a selec- 
tion from among all the meanings cited in a good unabridged dic- 
tionary. It is apparent that knowing the relative frequency of a homo- 
graph is but a small part of the information needed about words. 

An exploration of the possibilities of the measurement of the im- 
portance of each meaning of each word has been in progress at the 
Institute of Educational Research, under the direction of Dr. Thorn- 
dike since early in January, 1934. The basic unit of the count was the 
lexical unit by meanings. Homographs were counted by their concep- 
tual content. Since a count of meaning frequency was the primary 
purpose of the research, it was called the “semantic count” from the 
word semantic meaning “‘related to signification or meaning.” 


ENGLISH WORD MEANINGS 


The semantic count is based upon the Oxford English Dictionary‘ 
as the authority for English word meanings. The volumes of the dic- 
tionary were split into folios of 32 pages. The words in these “book- 
lets’”” were coded in such a way as to prevent ambiguity when the final 


“The Oxford English Dictionary, Vols. I-XII and Supplement (corrected re-issue). 
Oxford University Press, 1933. 
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totals were to be recorded. If there was only one entry of a given 
lexical unit, the procedure was simple: a zero was placed in the margin 
beside the word. If there was only one entry of a word, but subdivi- 
sions of meaning, these were coded in consecutive order. If there were 
two or more entries of a word, each with one or more subdivided 
meanings, all subdivisions of all entries were numbered consecutively. 
(Participial forms in ed, en, and ing were included in this consecutive 
numbering in order to prevent confusion with simpler verb forms.) 
The only words omitted from the semantic count were the most fre- 
quent five hundred (as determined by the Thorndike Word Books’). 

In addition to the entries listed in the Oxford English Dictionary, 
two supplementary lists are being developed as the count progresses. 
One of these is for words not included in the dictionary. Such are, 
chiefly, names of persons and places, new and foreign words, and com- 
pounds (not recorded as compounds) in the dictionary. Detailed notes 
are kept of these words as found. The second list is for ‘‘new” mean- 
ings. Words listed in the dictionary may have acquired new meanings 
since the dictionary was compiled. In a sense, then, the actual growth 
of the language is recorded, thereby providing important information 
for philologists. 

As an illustration of the method of coding the booklets, the fol- 
lowing directions were used by the semanticists: 

1. If any word has only one entry in the Oxford Dictionary, and no division 
of meanings shown by numbers, letters, or both, write o at the left of that word 


in the Oxford booklet. 
e.g. (Booklet ror) 

Dueful, a. arch. Due, duly belonging . . . 
Mark: 

O. Dueful. a. arch. Due... 

Dunciad. The epic of dunces. 

Mark: 

O. Dunciad. The epic of dunces . . . 

2. If any word has only one entry in the Oxford Dictionary, but has several 
meanings shown by letters, write 1 at the left of that word in the Oxford booklet. 
e.g. (Booklet 101) 

Durante, pres. ppl. and prep. 

a. In Latin phrases . . . 
b. Hence, in English context .. . 
* This rule applied to all the work involving words beginning with the letters A, B, C, 


etc., through O. When the latter half of the dictionary was begun, it was decided to 
semanticize all words regardless of their frequencies in other counts. 
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Mark: 


Durante 
1a. In Latin phrases .. . 
1b. Hence, in English context .. . 

3. If any word has only one entry in the Oxford Dictionary, but has several 
meanings, shown by one series of numbers or of numbers and letters, leave these 
numbers or numbers and letters unchanged. (Fill in numbers of sections for the 
lettered subsections; e.g., for b under section 1, mark 1b., and so on.) 


e.g. (Booklet 101) 
Dullness 
1. Slowness or obtuseness of intellect . . . 
2. Sluggishness .. . 
3. Gloominess of mind or spirits . . . 
4. Irksomeness .. . 
5. Want of sensibility or acuteness . 
Dumpling 
1. A kind of pudding... 
1b. A pasty mass like a dumpling . . . 
2. A dumpy animal... 

4. If any word has more than one entry or more than one series of numbers, 
renumber so that one single consecutive series of numbers includes all the com- 
binations of letters, including all homographs and all parts of speech. 

Include in this consecutive numbering participial adjectives in ed and ing and 
verbal substantives in ing. 


e.g. (Booklet 101) 
Duel sb. 


1. A regular fight between two persons. 


. Duelling ... 

. Any contest between two persons. . 
4. Comb. as duel-cut ... 

Duel v. 
1. intr. To fight a duel .. . 
2. trans. To encounter ina duel .. . 
b. To overcome or kill... 
Hence, Duelling ppl. a. 

Duel obs. f. Dole 

Duelling vbl. sb. The fighting of duels. 


a 
b 
c 
2 
3 


Mark: 
Duel sb. 
1. A regular fight between two persons .. . 
Ia 


1b 
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Ic 
2. Duelling ... 
3. Any contest between two persons. . 
4. Comb. as duel-cut ... 
Duel vb. 
5. intr. To fight a duel... 
6. trans. To encounter in a duel . . . 
6b. To overcome or kill .. . 
7. Duelling ppl. a. 
Duel obs. 
8. Dole 
Duelling vbl. sb. 
g. The fighting of duels .. . 
Dug-out 
A. ppl. a. Hollowed out by digging . 
B. sb. 1. A canoe... 
2. A rough kind of dwelling .. . 
Mark: 
Dug-out 
1. ppl. a. Hollowed out by digging . . . 
2. sb. A canoe... 
3. A rough kind of dwelling ... 
Dulce a. Obs. 
1. Sweet to the taste or smell . .. 
2. Sweet to the eye, ear... 
B. adv. Sweetly 
Dulce sb. 
1. Sweetness... 
2. A sweet substance .. . 
Dulce v. Obs. 
Hence, Dulcing vbl. sb. 


Dulce var. form of Dulse. 


Mark: 


Dulce a. Obs. 
1. Sweet to the taste... 
2. Sweet to the eye... 
3. adv. Sweetly 
Dulce sb. 
4. Sweetness .. . 
5. A sweet substance... 
Dulce v. Obs. 
6. To sweeten... 
7. Hence, Dulcing vbl. sb. 
Dulce 
8. var. form of Dulse 
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MATERIALS USED FOR THE COUNT 


The materials used for the count were selected as a sample of jour- 
nalistic, learned and recondite, adult fiction, textbook, juvenile fiction, 
quotations, and adult non-fiction reading. The material to be counted 
has approximately five million running words. In order to get esti- 
mates of the reliability of the semantic frequencies, the sample was di- 
vided into two comparable halves—the first half of about two and 
one-fourth million words is called the original sample, and the second 
half of about two and one-half million words is called the comparable 
sample. The reading material of the original sample is divided into 
thirteen units, and the material of the comparable sample is divided 
into sixteen units. The sample materials are: 


Original Comparable 
Unit No. of Words Unit No. of Words 
1 Encyclopedia Britannica 174,479 1 Encyclopedia Britannica 195,966 
2 Encyclopedia Britannica 172,525 2 Encyclopedia Britannica 201,514 
3 Bartlett Quotations 105,765 3 Bartlett Quotations 105,765 
4 Literary Digest 242,976 4 Literary Digest 169,552 
7 Literary Digest 207,461 5 Literary Digest 171,827 
8 Literary Digest 494,006 6 Literary Digest 172,346 
7 Literary Digest 153,317 
8 Literary Digest 138,132 
9g Literary Digest 109,485 
5 Grahame: The Wind in 10 Paine: Deep Woods Book 
the Willows Bigelow: Biography of 
Hagedorn: Boy’s Life of Mark Twain 
Roosevelt Roosevelt: Rough Riders 
Americanization of Ed- Goodrich: A Civic Biol- 
ward Bok ogy 
Roosevelt and Lodge: Blakely: Fairy Starlight 
Heroes of American and the Dolls 
History Craig and Johnson: Path- 
Clark: Tiny Toilers and ways in Science 
Their Works Heroes of History 
Hawksworth: The Ad- Kipling Reader 
ventures of a Grain of Malory: Morte D’Arthur 150,855 
Dust 
Fraser: Secrets of the 
Earth 


Hawkes: Trails to the 
Woods and Waters 





Unit 


II 


12 


THE 


Fabre: Storybook of 
Chemistry 

Baldwin: A Story of the 
Golden Age 

Dix: A Little 
Lad 

Pyle: Adventures of 
Robin Hood 
Story of King Arthur 

and His Knights 


Captive 


Pyle: Story of King Ar- 
thur and His Knights 
Sir Launcelot and His 

Companions 

Dodge: Hans Brinker 

Boy Scout Handbook 

Prescott: Conquest of 

Mexico 

Introduction to 
Economics 

Twain: Roughing It 


Turner: 


Twain: Roughing It 
Eggleston: Graysons 
Conrad: The Rover 


Morse: Fifth Reader 

Howe: Fifth Reader 

Krapp: America, 
Great Adventure 

Fifth Reader 

Library of American Fic- 
tion 


The 


Library of American Fic- 
tion 

Fielding: Amelia 

Wendell: France of To- 
day 





ENGLISH 


No. of Words 


142,735 


119,847 


90,030 


113,027 


108,107 


106,155 
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Unit No. of Words 
11 Malory: Morte D’Arthur 


Garis: Uncle Wiggly 

Girl Scout Handbook 128,062 

Irving: Life of Wash- 
ington 

Turner: Introduction to 
Economics 

Garland: Son of the 
Middle Border 133,905 

Garland: Son of the 


Middle Border 
Tarkington: Gentle Julia 
Cooper: Last of the Mo- 

hicans 117,925 
Riverside: Fifth Reader 
Baldwin: Sixth Reader 
Tryon, Lingly and More- 

house: American His- 

tory 
Buckwalter: Fifth Reader 


Library of American Fic- 


tion 140,501 
Library of American Fic- 

tion 
Thackeray: Vanity Fair 
Goodrich: Our Neigh- 


bors the Chinese 
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Unit No. of Words Unit No. of Words 
Wickham: Assisi of St. 
Francis 110,421 
13 Prescott: Conquest of 16 Irving: Life of Washing- 
Mexico ton 
Turner: Introduction to Turner: Introduction to 
Economics Economics 
McMorey: Outlines of Betten: Ancient World 
Ancient Peoples Redway: Elementary 
Proctor: Other Worlds Physical Geography 
than Ours Bennett: Your United 
Young: Three Fountains States 
London: Short Stories Stevenson: Treasure Is- 
Philips: Mascot of Sweet land 
Briar Gulch 179,196 Wiggin: Timothy’s Quest 
Conrad: Planter of Ma- 
lata and Stories 217,827 
ToTaL 2,256,309 2,417,460 


The materials of each unit were organized into sets. A set may con- 
sist of five pages of the Encyclopedia Britannica to forty or more 
pages of an issue of the Literary Digest. Each page of material was 
pasted on heavy brown kraft paper, and then bound. Duplicate copies 
of the material were provided for replacement after wear and for 
keeping master records of the progress of the count. 


WORK OF THE SEMANTICISTS 


Since the work of the semanticists® requires the ability to discrimi- 
nate carefully among the many meanings of the words in his Oxford 
English Dictionary booklet, several criteria were established for the 
selection of the workers. It was found that the minimum intelligence 
needed for the job was a CAVD score of 420,’ hence the first criterion 
for worker selection was a CAVD score of 420 or better. The second 
criterion was a good general culture score.* In addition, neatness, good 

* Since there is no word for people whose task it is to assign meanings to words in con- 
text, we have taken the liberty of naming them “semanticists,’ and the work they do 
“semanticizing.” 

7]. E. R. Intelligence Scale CAVD is a research instrument for the measurement of 
academic power intelligence. The CAVD scale, since it was designed to measure power 
intelligence, was given without time limit. 


* The Cooperative Test Service General Culture Test was used. In general, a score in 
excess of 350 was required. 
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handwriting, interest, and special training in English were also re- 
quired. It was found that, in general, older persons having these quali- 
fications were more dependable for long-term production than equally 
able younger people. 


SETS OF MATERIAL FOR TRAINING WORKERS 


A training set of material to be semanticized was prepared. The 
chief semanticists then explained to each worker individually the sig- 
nificance of the work, the system of the dictionary, discussed moot 
points concerning the meanings of words in the unit, worked out the 
method of recording, and systematically checked the semanticist 
throughout the training set. When the chief semanticist was satisfied 
with a new semanticist’s work, she gave him a new dictionary unit. 
Again, moot definitions were discussed. Then the new semanticist be- 
gan his work subject to systematic and regular check one or more 
times a month. The systematic check kept the work on a high level, 
prevented errors from creeping into the count, and maintained interest. 


RECORDING THE MEANINGS 


The semanticist records the word for which he is to assign meaning 
with the set number, page, and column of the page on a specially pre- 
pared sheet. Then he reads the passage carefully until he thinks he can 
assign the meaning. This he does by recording its number. A semanti- 
cist’s record page looks like this: 


simply 6d 94/13 I seen 16b 94/15 I 
splendid 5 94/13 I secretary 3b 94/15 I 
States ZIc 94/13 I secretary 3b 94/15 I 
State 38 §=—.9 4/13 I still 34b 94/15 I 
such I 94/13 2 since 9 94/15 I 
shorts Xx 94/13 2 since 6 94/15 I 
such 5 94/13 2 Shea x 94/15 2 


For instance, simply occurs in set 94, page 13, column 1, with an 
assigned meaning of 6d. It will be noted that each word is written out, 
and that identification is repeated. This is to insure accuracy on the 
one hand, and to enable a subsequent count of forms of words on the 
other. Another point concerns the entries x and xx. Shorts xx 94/13 
2 is read as follows: shorts occurs in the dictionary but not in its 
present usage. In cases of xx meanings, a special record is kept for 
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new meanings. For instance, The supplementary record for shorts is 
as follows: 


shorts 94/13 2 line 8. The signal seven is made with two longs and two shorts. 
shorts, in telegraphy, etc., refers to length of duration of the signal. 


SAMPLE Master Recorp SHEET FOR ListiInG Each Worp By UNIT 





Units in Original Sample 








Sem. OERD* 1:24 3445 67 8 920 1 2 13 Som Var 
Accumulate 1 ppl. a. 
2 v.12 : ¥ 8 8 270 2% 2% 23 42 II 
2b 1b 
2c ic 
s 2 
4 3 I 131 6 4 
5 ppl.a. I I 2 2 I 2 9 6 
6 vbl. sb. 
7 wea. 3 I 2 59 2 
Accumulation I I 34 1 I I 10 5 
2 2 I I I 
3 3 
4 4 rs : 2 a. ~¢ ¢ 8 15 26 8 
Accumulative I 
2 
3 
Accumulator I I 
2 23 
3 3 9 9 9 I 
Accurate I I 
s 2 24 I 228292 23 a 9 
.* ¥ o3:% 3 faa: — 9 
Accurately I I 
2 23 I 2 I I 2 I 8 6 
+ 24 6 2 b 2 es 3 5-2 I 20 28 I0 
Accurse I v. 
2 pplar I I 2 2 
3 2 2 I 3 2 
+ 3 
5 vbil. sb. 5 





* Oxford English Dictionary. 
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Such records of xx words allow for extension of the dictionary, and 
the discovery of new meanings as they emerge in reading. 

In the case of x words, the entry Shea x 94/15 2 indicates 
that the word Shea is not cited in the dictionary. By counting x words, 
an approximation can be made of the relative load of names, foreign 
locutions, and the like in reading. 

After each unit of material is completed by the semanticist, it is 
turned over to an alphabetizer who lists all the words in alphabetical 
order. From the alphabetical list of words, the first master record is 
made. In the first master record, the frequency of the occurrence of 
each word by unit is entered. 

A sample record sheet is prepared in the form shown on page 74. 

As can be seen from the form, the sets of each unit are recorded 
across the top of the page, the word with its semantic number and the 
corresponding Oxford English Dictionary rubrics are recorded at the 
side. The entries indicate the total frequency with which each word 
was found in each meaning. For example, accumulate does not occur in 
our sample in semantic meanings 1, 2b, 2c, 3 or 6. It does occur in 
meanings 2, 4, 5, and 7. Nevertheless, these meanings do not occur in 
all units, no frequency for meaning 2 being found in unit III (61-93) 
or V (126-150). It thus appears in eleven of the thirteen units (Va- 
riety). The Sum shows the total recorded frequency for all units. 


PUBLICATION” 


It is planned to publish for immediate use as much of the material 
as has been compiled and recorded. It is the purpose of preliminary 
publication to give the following useful information about each word: 
1, its Oxford English Dictionary identification; 2, its Thorndike 
Teacher's Word Book frequency index; 3, the total frequency of the 
homograph; 4, the per mille of frequency for each meaning of the 
homograph; and 5, the number of units for which the meaning of the 
word was recorded. A sample page is given below, using the word 
Account, in which the semantic count is given. 


VALIDATION OF THE SEMANTIC COUNT 


Counts such as are involved in the semantic study depend upon the 
degree to which various semanticists agree in assigning the same mean- 
ing to the same word in a sentence. The relationship between any two 


* These pages will be released as soon as prepared. For further information, address 
Dr. Lorge at Teachers College. 
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semanticists will indicate the amount of reliance that can be placed 
upon the frequencies reported for each meaning. In order to get an 
approximation of this agreement, clerks copied from the sets sen- 


SAMPLE PAGE FROM SEMANTIC COUNT 





Account Original Original Comparable Comparable 
Sem. OED Per Mille Variety Per Mille Variety 
NN hated oar upon th. 1b 507 13 gOI 16 
* errr wes ee 004 I 
asad ieee Vv. 3 002 I 

i aiee bons v. 3b 002 I 
ge kbp ewan en v.4 002 I 

Recheck es v. 4b 002 

| GS eee ere v. 4c 154 II 134 14 
4d. v. 4d 002 I 
De hei cts didi ne cx Se o16 6 O15 3 
re. 002 I 

Ge... v. 6c 004 2 

Sees v. 6d 002 I 
a v.7 002 I 

eas des v. 8b 002 I 
eek a5 4 sb. 1 002 I 007 3 
a8... sb. 2 095 10 059 II 
ae sb. 2b 002 I 035 5 
eee sb. 2¢ 004 2 
_, sb. 3 002 I 
12 sb. 4 002 7 035 10 
TS re sb. 4a 203 13 243 14 
ae sb. 5 020 5 O17 6 
Re 0a Snarellin vAluks sb. 7 O12 6 007 2 
NCR aks e's ad dae ad sb. 8 O10 4 007 2 
GUN a ath gs-kin sb. 8b 002 I 
ON hb oes sb. 8c 002 I 
I ih Sie as Cars sb. 9b 004 2 
| ORR eT sb. 11 o16 4 009 3 
errr. > 004 2 

SS er eer ee sb. 14 O61 9 050 II 
ie avn ah wise sb. 16 365 13 336 13 
_ Ee rere attr. + 

comb. 006 3 004 I 

DAG iel sa saewe vbl. a. 1 002 I 
re ee ee vbl. a. 2 002 I 009 3 
| eee eee ppl. a. 2 002 I 
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tences containing specified words. These copied sentences provided 
an index of words as used in sentences. 

Expert semanticists independently assigned meanings to the chosen 
word in each sentence. After this had been done, contingency plots 
were developed for each two operators to show how much agreement 
exists. So far, for the first seventy words tabulated, the percentage of 
identical agreement ranges from 75 to 98 per cent with an average 
better than 85 per cent. From this evidence, it may be inferred that 
semanticists selected for this task not only can make the required 


discriminations, but also that they agree with equally competent 
workers. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR EDUCATORS 


The English semantic count is concerned with the discovery of the 
frequency with which each of the various meanings of multi-meaning 
words are used in a representative sample of English and American 
writing. Such a count will greatly supplement the straight frequency 
counts now available by enabling the writer and the editor to choose 
not only words which are relatively frequent but more specifically to 
choose the more frequent meanings of those words. 

The semantic count will enable the teacher to do at least two things: 
to teach the most important words, and, to teach the most important 
concept of these words. Since a sound educational psychology cautions 
against overloading the learner with materials that are not essential, 
concepts or meanings of words should be graded for importance, so 
that the teacher may teach them in order of importance or need. 

Moreover, the learning of word meanings is not confined to children 
whose native language is English. Foreigners, both adults and chil- 
dren, must begin at the beginning in vocabulary. Since a working vo- 
cabulary is needed quickly for those who use English as a second lan- 
guage, it is important to build it scientifically without overloading and 
without confusion. The semantic count will enable an initial step in 
factually determined graded vocabularies, texts, and dictionaries. 
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Miss May Hoerner (A.M. 1925) is tion at Northwestern University, Evans- 
teaching home economics in Institute ton, IIl., on February 1. During the 
Crandon, a school of four hundred girls summer he taught courses in elementary 
in Montevideo, Uruguay, and one of the education and in educational leadership 
outstanding elementary and secondary and teacher development. Dr. E. T. Mc- 
schools of Uruguay. The home econom- Swain (Ed.D. 1935) and Dr. Whit Bro- 
ics department in this school is the only gan (Ph.D. 1930) collaborated in the 
one in that country. former course. Dr. J. R. McGaughy 
(Ph.D. 1924), Dr. Jean Betzner (Ph.D. 
Dr. Jacob S. Orleans (Ph.D. 1926) was 1930), and Dr. Jesse Newlon (A.M. 
promoted to the rank of associate pro- 1914) assisted in initiating the courses. 
fessor of education at City College of 
the City of New York on January 1. Dr. Katharine M. Denworth (Ph.D. 
Dr. Orleans is the author of a book on 1927) was elected president of the Amer- 
educational measurements which will be ican Association of Junior Colleges at 
published soon by Thomas Nelson & the meeting of that organization in Dal- 
Sons. las, Tex., in February. More than five 
hundred junior colleges are members of 
Dr. Walter A. Anderson (Ed.D. 1937) the Association, which has been in ex- 
was made assistant professor of educa-_ istence for eighteen years. Dr. Denworth 
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is the first woman president of the As- 
sociation. 


Dr. Orlie M. Clem (Ph.D. 1924), su- 
perintendent of public schools at Owego, 
N. Y., for the past three years, taught 
courses in Practicum in Problems of 
Junior High School Education, Practi- 
cum in Curriculum Adjustment in the 
Secondary School, and Teacher Partici- 
pation in High School Administration, 
at New York University during the 1937 
summer session. 


Dr. Kenneth Oberholtzer (Ph.D. 1937), 
formerly superintendent of schools at 
Lubbock, Tex., assumed his duties as 
superintendent of schools in Long Beach, 
Calif., on July 1. In his new position 
Dr. Oberholtzer succeeds Dr. Will 
French (Ph.D. 1934), who is now pro- 
fessor of education at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


Dr. William Sims Allen (Ph.D. 1923), 
president of John B. Stetson University, 
Deland, Fla., was recently presented the 
Theodore C. Brooks Citizenship Cup 
for the second consecutive year as the 
citizen who has rendered the most out- 
standing service to the city of Deland. 


Dr. Alice Appenzeller (A.M. 1922), 
president of Ewha College, the only col- 
lege for women in Korea, is now in the 
United States on furlough. Dr. Appen- 
zeller is the only woman in Korea to 
have been decorated by the Imperial 
Household of Japan with the Blue Rib- 
bon Medal (ranjo-hosho) in appreciation 
of “meritorious service in the field of 
education.” 


Dr. Henry Johnson (Ph.D. 1902), pro- 
fessor emeritus of history at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, received 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws 
from the University of Minnesota in 
June. Dr. Johnson was graduated from 
the latter university in 18869. 


Miss Dorothy DeHart (A.M. 1937), 
has recently been appointed executive as- 
sistant in charge of all food departments 
at Roosevelt Hospital, New York City. 


Mr. Samuel Winslow Bell (A.M. 1932) 
is instructor in English in the Platts- 


burg, N. Y., High School. 


The Reverend Van Rensselaer Gibson 
(A.M. 1936) is the author of a volume 
of poetry, Brave Lindbergh and Other 
Poems, which was issued recently. 


Dr. Fletcher Harper Swift (Ph.D. 
1905), professor of education at the Uni- 
versity of California, made a_ survey 
during the past summer of the financing 
of public educational institutions in Eng- 
land and Wales. This survey was made 
under a grant from the Carnegie Foun- 
dation. Upon its completion Dr. Swift 
visited other European countries for the 
purpose of acquainting himself with re- 
cent developments in education. 


Dr. Fred Engelhardt (Ph.D. 1925), 
president of the University of New 
Hampshire, is a member of the State 
Commission for the Promotion of Wealth 
and Income of the People of New 
Hampshire, appointed by Governor 
Francis P. Murphy. The purposes of the 
commission are to make an extensive 
study of the resources of the people 
throughout the state, to determine the 
real wealth of the state as a whole and 
its relation to outside sources, and to 
prepare a report on this information to 
serve as a basis for governmental ad- 
ministration. 


Dr. A. Monroe Stowe (Ph.D. 1909), 
head of the department of education at 
the University of New Hampshire since 
1934, has been elected president of the 
Association of New England College 
Teachers of Education. 


Dr. Chai Hsuan Chuang (Ph.D. 1922) 
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is the author of a series of twelve Chi- 
nese readers which aim to teach read- 
ing ability to adult illiterates in a short 
period of time. In these readers the 
author has woven three thousand most 
frequently used words into stories. The 
first four books aim to arouse reading 
interest; the second four to form read- 
ing habits; the last four to supply back- 
ground materials for reading. A bibli- 
ography of useful books is included. The 
series is being tried out all over China. 


Dr. Elmer S. Holbeck (Ph.D. 1934) has 
been appointed director of junior high 
school education in Passaic, N. J. Dr. 
Holbeck has been principal of Woodrow 
Wilson Junior High School in Passaic 


for the past twelve years. 


Dr. George Morlan (Ph.D. 1936) has 


been appointed assistant professor of 
philosophy and English at Fenn College, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Articles by Dr. Morlan 
have appeared in School and Society and 
Progressive Education. 


Mr. Jason C. Murlin (A.M. 1932), su- 
perintendent of centralized schools, 
North Fairfield, Ohio, writes that voca- 
tional agriculture and vocational home 
economics have been added to the cur- 
riculum of the schools and that music 
and physical education have been made 
full-time subjects. 


Dr. Walter F. Dexter (A.M. 1919), 
for the past two years Executive Secre- 
tary to the governor of California, has 
been appointed State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction in California by Gov- 
ernor Frank F. Merriam. 


APPOINTMENTS REPORTED BY BUREAU OF 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE* 


Abbitt, Gertrude (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed teacher of general science, Public 
High School, Garden City, N. J. 

Abbott, Ruth A. (B.S. 1937), appointed 
teacher of first grade, College Avenue Ele- 
mentary School, Swarthmore, Pa. 

Acheson, Edna L. (Ph.D. 1929), ap- 
pointed director of religious education, 
Park Central Presbyterian Church, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

Allen, Bernice (A.M. 1919), appointed 
acting head, division of textiles and cloth- 
ing, State College of Washington, Pullman, 
Wash. 

Allen, Gertrude H. (A.M. 1926), ap- 
pointed mathematics teacher, Union County 
Regional High School, Springfield, N. J. 

Allen, Lillian (A.M. 1937), appointed 


* Any student who is taking or has taken 
twelve points of work at Teachers College or 
any graduate of Teachers College may register 
with the Bureau of Educational Service. No fee 
is charged. For full write to the 
Bureau for copies of its booklet, Employment of 
Teachers and Administrators. 


information 


teacher of English and librarian, Schoharie 
Central School, Schoharie, N. Y. 

Allen, Rosalie M., appointed executive 
of department of physical and health edu- 
cation, Y. W. C. A., Hartford, Conn. 


Allen, Winifred Y. (A.M. 1937), ap- 
pointed director of Leila Day Nursery 
School, New Haven, Conn. 

Allison, Charles B. (A.M. 1936), ap- 


pointed teacher of instrumental music and 
English, Haverford Township Senior 
High School, Brookline, Delaware County, 
Pa. 

Arends, Jack (A.M. 1936), appointed 
teacher of fine arts, Public School, Hast- 
ings-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Armstrong, Mary H. (A.M. 1926), ap- 
pointed head of English department, 
Mountain Lakes High School, Mountain 
Lakes, N. J. 

Ashcraft, James, appointed director of 


physical education, Wilsonian High 
School, Angelica, N. J. 
Backus, Marjorie Anna (A.M. 1937), 


appointed teacher of art and English, Lo- 
gan High School, LaCrosse, Wis. 
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Bagier, Victoria C., appointed teacher of 
French, Cathedral School of St. Mary’s, 
Garden City, L. I. 

Bailey, Lucretia M., appointed house 
manager, University of Rochester, Eastman 
House, Rochester, N. Y. 

Baker, Derwood, appointed principal of 
Lincoln School, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

Baker, Weldon N., appointed instructor 
in chemistry and metallurgy, Rose Poly- 
technic Institute, Terre Haute, Ind. 

Ballhaussen, Louise E., appointed acting 
head of science department, Demonstration 
High School, University of Mississippi, 
Oxford, Miss. 

Barker, Constance H., appointed instruc- 
tor in elementary education, Western Re- 
serve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Barnhart, Blanche, Mrs. (A.M. 1937), 
appointed teacher of English, Northrop 
Collegiate School, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Bartlett, David S. (A.M. 1934), ap- 
pointed teacher of industrial arts, Senior 
High School, Montclair, N. J. 

Bartlett, Marjorie H. (B.S. 1930), ap- 
pointed associate professor of physical 
education, Shepherd State Teachers Col- 
lege, Shepherdstown, W. Va. 

Becker, Helen R. (B.S. 1937), appointed 
instructor in first and second grades of 
teacher training school, Antioch College, 
Yellow Springs, Ohio. 

Bell, Evelyn L. (A.M. 1936), appointed 
instructor in English and education, Nasson 
College, Springvale, Me. 

Berry, Thomas E., appointed teacher of 
English, St. Thomas Choir School, New 
York City. 

Best, Albert (A.M. 1937), appointed as- 
sistant in chemistry department, Washburn 
College, Topeka, Kan. 

Billman, Kathryn L. (A.M. 1937), ap- 
pointed teacher of commercial subjects, 
Acton High School, South Acton, Mass. 

Black, Robert H. (A.M. 1934), ap- 
pointed teacher of English, Friends School, 
Wilmington, Del. 

Blackburn, Elinor C. (B.S. 1936), ap- 
pointed director of kindergarten, Henry 
and Dorothy Castle Kindergarten, Hono- 
lulu, T. H. 

Bonney, Katharine A. (A.M. 1937), ap- 
pointed secretary to the dean and instruc- 
tor in education, Greenville Woman’s Col- 
lege, Greenville, S. C. 

Bonnichsen, Esther 


(A.M. 1937), ap- 


pointed demonstration teacher, grades five 
to eight, Oregon Normal School, Mon- 
mouth, Ore. 

Bowler, Dorothy (A.M. 1937), appointed 
teacher of nature study, grades one to six, 
Grammar School, District No. 2, Rye, N. Y. 

Bradford, Anna (A.M. 1937), appointed 
teacher of first grade, Junior High School, 
Locust Valley, N. Y. 

Bradt, Evelyn J. (A.M. 1936), appointed 
teacher of Latin and French, High School, 
Pelham, N. Y. 

Branstetter, Neil V. (A.M. 1936), ap- 
pointed high school music instructor, Pan- 
ama Canal High School, Balboa Heights, 
ae 

Braucher, Pela, appointed instructor in 
foods and nutrition, Russell Sage College, 
Troy, N. Y. 

Breeze, Eugenia J., appointed teacher of 
fifth grade, Glenwood Landing School, 
Glen Head, L. I. 

Bristol, Wilma, appointed instructor in 
physical education, Southwestern Univer- 
sity, Georgetown, Tex. 

Brown, Robert W., appointed teacher of 
physics and general science, high school, 
Madison, N. J. 

Bruce, Gertrude Parr, Mrs. (A.M. 1933), 
girl reserve secretary, Y. W. C. A., Law- 
rence, Mass. 

Brunschwig, Lily (Ph.D. 1936), appointed 
assistant professor of psychology, Fisk Uni- 
versity, Nashville, Tenn. 

Bryant, David, appointed teacher of art, 
Junior High School, Great Neck, L. I. 

Burger, Louis J., appointed teacher of 
sixth grade, The University School, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Burk, Cassis (A.M. 1926), appointed in- 


structor in elementary education, State 
Normal! School, Fredonia, N. Y. 

Burkey, Hazel F. (A.M. 1928), ap- 
pointed dietitian, Colonnade Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Campbell, Elizabeth (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed teacher of first grade, Hoboken 
Academy, Hoboken, N. J. 

Campbell, Frank C. (A.M. 1933), ap- 


pointed teacher of industrial arts, Junior- 
Senior High School, Lindenhurst, L. I. 

Carr, Mary Eleanor, appointed teacher 
of English and history, The American 
Community School, Beirut, Syria. 

Carstens, W. Keath, appointed teacher 
of typewriting and bookkeeping, High 
School, Grosse Pointe, Mich. 
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Cassidy, Viola Marie (A.M. 1936), ap- 
pointed critic teacher of third grade, East- 
ern Washington College of Education, 
Cheney, Wash. 

Cattadoris, Florence (B.S. 1937), ap- 
pointed assistant teacher of music and art, 


John Lewis Childs School, Floral Park, 
a 
Caulum, Lindus L. (A.M. 1932), ap- 


pointed principal, High School, Lisbon, N. Y. 

Chapman, Oscar J., appointed head of 
department of education, Agricultural, Me- 
chanical, and Normal College, Pine Bluff, 
Ark. 

Christoffers, Adele M. (B.S. 1936), ap- 
pointed teacher of typewriting and book- 
keeping, Girls’ Central School for Business 
Training, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Colgrove, Gladys (A.M. 1930), ap- 
pointed instructor in physical education, 
State Normal School, Fredonia, N. Y. 

Collyer, Marian, appointed teacher of 
English, Junior-Senior High School, Os- 
sining, N. Y. 

Connett, Theodore (A.M. 1937), ap- 
pointed principal, Milford School, Milford, 
Conn. 

Connor, Catherine M., appointed teacher 
of history, New Canaan Country School, 
New Canaan, Conn. 

Cooper, Mary S. (B.S. 1937), appointed 
first grade teacher, Brush Hill School, Mil- 
ton, Mass. 

Cope, Persis M., appointed teacher of 
Latin, High School, Montclair, N. J. 

Cotey, Eleanor (B.S. 1937), appointed 
teacher of physical education and biology, 
secondary school, Two Harbors, Minn. 

Crandall, Elisabeth B. (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed teacher of grade 2B, Cos Cob 
School, Cos Cob, Conn. 

Cring, Charles C., appointed teacher of 
eighth grade, Public School, Old Green- 
wich, Conn. 

Crona, Gerald M., appointed teacher of 
English, High School, Point Pleasant, N. J. 

Culbertson, Eleanor (A.M. 1936), ap- 
pointed teacher of kindergarten, New 
School, Reading, Pa. 

Cuninggim, Margaret (A.M. 1937), ap- 
pointed instructor in art, Alabama College 
for Women, Montevallo, Ala. 

Curtis, Aldene E., appointed teacher of 
English, Music, and Girls’ Athletics, Junior 
High School, Garden City, L. I. 

Curtis, Virginia Van Verst (A.M. 1926), 
appointed assistant in household arts, Hor- 
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ace Mann School, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 

Cutting, Margaret (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed teacher of first grade, Arrandale 
School, Great Neck, N. Y. 

Daniels, Arthur S. (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed associate in physical education, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, III. 

Darden, Frances, appointed instructor in 
English, Texas State College for Women, 
Denton, Tex. 

Daughtry, Annie M., appointed director, 
Bibb County Department of Public Wel- 
fare, Macon, Ga. 

Davis, E. Louise (A.M. 1936), appointed 


first and second grade teacher, Friends 
School, Atlantic City, N. J. 
De Laubenfels, Richard (A.M. 1934), 


appointed instructor in dramatics and Eng- 
lish, Yankton College, Yankton, S. D. 
Desser, Herman George, appointed 
teacher of commercial subjects, Senior 
High School, Sayville, N. Y. 
Dickelman, Mary Louise, appointed dieti- 


tian, University School, Shaker Heights, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Dixon, Marian H. (A.M. 1932), ap- 


pointed instructor in foods and clothing, 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
Mich. 

Donnelly, Frances M., appointed co-ordi- 
nating teacher of eighth and ninth grades, 
The Principia Junior High School, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Dorlon, Kingsley S., appointed teacher 
of seventh grade and English, Manhasset 
Valley School, Manhasset, N. Y. 

Dowling, Delphine appointed 
full-time assistant in botany, Vassar Col- 
lege, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Drewry, Raymond G. (Ph.D. 1928), 
appointed head of department of education 
and director of student teaching, Spring- 
field College, Springfield, Mass. 

Drummond, Harry Roberts (A.M. 1937), 
elected assistant superintendent, Northwest- 
ern Military and Naval Academy, Lake 
Geneva, Wis. 

Duncan, Julian Smith, appointed assist- 
ant professor of economics and government, 
Babson Institute, Babson Park, Mass. 

Dunlap, James M., appointed teacher of 
mathematics and counselor, Kamehameha 
School, Honolulu, T. H. 

Dykema, Karl W., appointed instructor 
in English, Youngstown College, Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 


Louise, 
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Eales, Vernon C. (A.M. 1936), appointed 
head of commercial department and head 
coach of athletics, High School, Sayville, 
a 

Eaton, Ruth Marion (A.M. 1936), ap- 
pointed instructor in foods and nutrition, 
Juniata College, Huntington, Pa. 

Eleazer, Martha Frances (A.M. 1937), 
appointed critic teacher of kindergarten, 
Peabody School of Georgia State College 
for Women, Milledgeville, Ga. 

Elliott, Una B. (A.M. 1937), appointed 
instructor in English, Hampton Institute, 
Hampton, Va. 

Engelmann, Dorothy (A.M. 1936), ap- 
pointed teacher of home economics, Central 
School, Richfield Springs, N. Y. 

England, Kathryn (A.M. 1937), ap- 
pointed teacher of speech and _ English, 
Central High School, Charlotte, N. C. 

Estill, Mary S. (A.M. 1930), appointed 
associate professor of English, Sam Hous- 


ton State Teachers College, Huntsville, 
Tex. 
Evans, Virginia A. (B.S. 1937), ap- 


pointed teacher of industrial arts in ele- 
mentary school, Nyack, N. Y. 

Everett, Alfred E., appointed assistant 
director, 


University School, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


Featherston, Gladys, appointed 
of history, Senior High School, 
Plainfield, N. J. 

Ferriter, Virginia (B.S. 1936), appointed 
teacher of first grade, Grammar School, 
Manhasset, L. I. 

Finger, Bernice (A.M. 1937), appointed 
instructor in physical education, University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Fisher, Gladys (A.M. 1930), appointed 
teacher of kindergarten, Riverside School, 
New York City. 

Flesche, Ethel, appointed teacher of Eng- 
lish in grades six to eight, Public School, 
Essex Fells, N. J. 

Forney, Helen (A.M. 1936), appointed 
instructor in foods, Kansas State College 
of Agriculture, Manhattan, Kan. 

Foster, Pauline, appointed director of 
physical education, Kenka College, Kenka 
Park, N. Y. 

Franklin, Marguerite R. (A.M. 1936), 
appointed primary supervisor, Mills Train- 
ing School, New York Ctiy. 

Franz, Jacob, appointed instructor in his- 
tory, Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y. 

Fraser, Helen (A.M. 1937), appointed 


teacher 
North 
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permanent substitute in fine arts, Gorton 
High School, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Frederick, Victoria (A.M. 1926), 
pointed assistant dean of women, 
Teachers College, Trenton, N. J. 

Fullerton, Doris, appointed teacher of 
physical education, Public Schools, Dans- 
ville, N. Y. 

Fund, Bert (A.M. 1935), appointed as- 
sistant teacher of orchestral music, Evander 
Childs High School, Bronx, N. Y. 

Furniss, Helen, appointed elementary 
teacher of third grade, Stevenson School, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Gamel, Oscar Y. (A.M. 1937), appointed 
assistant principal, Van Sickle Junior High 
School, Springfield, Mass. 


ap- 
State 


Gans, Blanche E. (A.M. 1937), ap- 
pointed second grade _ teacher, Public 
Schools, Roslyn Heights, N. Y. 

Garbe, Marion, appointed third grade 


teacher, Public Schools, Chappaqua, N. Y. 
Gates, Alice A., appointed instructor in 

physical education, Swarthmore 

Swarthmore, Pa. 
Gibson, Mary Anna 


College, 


(A.M. 1929), ap- 
pointed third grade teacher, Woodward 
School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Gillanders, Dorothy (A.M. 1937), ap- 
pointed instructor in physical education, 


State Teachers College, Tempe, Ariz. 

Gillingham, Jonathan (A.M. 1937), ap- 
pointed interne in science, Culver Military 
Academy, Culver, Ind. 

Givens, Gertrude G. (A.M. 1937), ap- 
pointed instructor in home economics, Cedar 
Crest College, Allentown, Pa. 

Gorham, May A. K. (A.M. 1927), ap- 
pointed principal, Brookside School, Mont- 
clair, N. J. 

Gray, Marion E., appointed instructor in 
home economics, The Garland School of 
Homemaking, Boston, Mass. 

Grantier, Alberta, Mrs., appointed 
teacher of second grade, Edgemont School, 
Scarsdale, N. Y. 

Green, Eleanor V. (A.M. 1929), ap- 
pointed assistant professor of foods and 
nutrition, Florida State College for Women, 
Tallahassee, Fla. 

Greenwood, Helen G. (A.M. 1936), ap- 
pointed teacher of German, High School, 
Sayville, L. I. 

Griffith, Wilmot Dickinson, appointed in- 
structor in Latin and English, Northwestern 
Military and Naval Academy, Lake Ge- 
neva, Wis. 
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Gross, Virginia T. (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed teacher of physical education, 
Mount Hebron Junior High School, Mont- 
clair, N. J. 

Groth, Olive B. (A.M. 1933), appointed 
teacher of social science, DeWitt Clinton 
School, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

Gurdin, Naomi, appointed teacher of 
Latin and French, High School, Woodridge, 
Sullivan County, N. Y. 

Hadlock, Marion C. (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed assistant to dean of girls, Union 
High School, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Hager, Loisanna (B.S. 1937), appointed 
elementary and high school art teacher, 
Central School, Otego, N. Y. 

Haig, Mary Ruth (B.S. 1934), appointed 
instructor in piano and concert work, Saint 
Mary’s School and Junior College, Raleigh, 


N. C. 
Hall, Roger S., appointed teacher of 
junior high school English, Valhalla 


School, Valhalla, N. Y. 

Hamilton, Sallye W. (A.M. 1931), ap- 
pointed home improvement specialist, Ex- 
tension Division, Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Blacksburg, Va. 

Hamlett, Hermione, appointed instructor 
in costume design and illustration, Woman’s 
College of the University of North Caro- 
lina, Greensboro, N. C. 

Hardt, Helen L., appointed teacher of 
art, High School, Fleischmanns, N. Y. 

Harper, Lola, appointed teacher of kin- 
dergarten, Bentley School, New York City. 

Harris, Mabelle S., appointed teacher of 
nursery school, Bennington College, Ben- 
nington, Vt. 

Hartman, Helen (B.S. 1934), appointed 
director of nursery school, Henry and Dor- 
othy Castle Memorial School, Honolulu, 
7. 2. 

Hawkes, John B., appointed instructor in 
physics, Stevens Institute, Hoboken, N. J. 

Hawkins, Dorothy E. (A.M. 1937), ap- 
pointed teacher of third grade, Public 
Schools, Cold Spring, N. Y. 

Hawley, George (A.M. 1937), appointed 
teacher of social studies, Central School, 
Interlaken, N. Y. 

Hawley, Helen A. (A.M. 1932), ap- 
pointed director of Presidio Open Air 


School, San Francisco, Calif. 
Hayward, George, appointed principal, 
Elmwood School, East Orange, N. J. 
Helsel, Ruth (A.M. 1934), appointed in- 


structor in physical education, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Higbie, Dorothy (B.S. 1937), appointed 
teacher of English, Junior High School, 
Needham, Mass. 

Hill, Susan (A.M. 1930), appointed as- 
sistant to the dean, Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

Hodges, Kathleen (A.M. 1936), ap- 
pointed teacher of second grade, Avery 
School, Needham, Mass. 

Hofmann, Elizabeth, appointed teacher 
of history, Lincoln School, Providence, R. I. 

Hohn, Mary Louise (A.M. 1937), ap- 
pointed diocesan worker with student 
groups, University of Oregon, Diocese of 
Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 

Holt, Marjorie Fairbanks, appointed in- 
structor in English, Katharine Gibbs 
School, Boston, Mass. 

Horn, Nona (B.S. 1937), appointed su- 
pervisor, elementary schools, Millbrook, 
N. Y. 

Hosmer, James B., appointed first flutist, 
Indianapolis Symphony Orchestra, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Hotton, Fern (A.M. 1928), appointed as- 
sociate professor of home economics, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 

Howard, George (Ph.D. 1924), elected 
assistant superintendent of schools, Balboa 
Heights, C. Z. 

Howland, Martha L. (B.S. 1937), ap- 
pointed teacher of elementary grades, pub- 
lic schools, Garden City, L. I. 


Hunting, Leonard, appointed assistant 
headmaster, Kingsley School for Boys, Es- 
sex Fells, N. J. 


Hurd, Eunice M. (B.S. 1937), appointed 
instructor in physical education, Waynflete 
School, Portland, Me. 

Hutchinson, F. Alice (A.M. 1936), ap- 
pointed extension specialist in child care 
and training, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, Mich. 

Hutto, Louis E. (A.M. 1930), appointed 
head of department of health and physical 
education, Central State Teachers College, 
Mount Pleasant, Mich. 

Hymer, Ruby Gene (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed teacher of speech, Children’s Vil- 
lage, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 

Jardine, Janet (B.S. 1937), appointed 
dietitian and cafeteria manager, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Jasper, Helen Jo (A.M. 1936), appointed 
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teacher of fourth grade, Stewart School, 
Garden City, L. I. 

Jewett, Mary Louise (A.M. 1931), ap- 
pointed instructor in speech and dramatics, 
Pembroke College, Brown University, 
Providence, R. I. 

Johnson, Francis E. (A.M. 1937), ap- 
pointed teacher of science and mathematics, 
High School, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

Johnston, Lemuel Roy (A.M. 1925), ap- 
pointed principal, Clifford J. Scott High 
School, East Orange, N. J. 

Joliat, Eugene A., appointed assistant 
professor of French, State University of 
Iowa, lowa City, Iowa. 

Jones, Howard F., appointed teacher of 
English in tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
grades, High School, Cornwall, N. Y. 

Judy, Genevieve A. (A.M. 1937), ap- 
pointed extension agent for home economics 
service, Cornell University, Orange County, 
Middletown, N. Y. 

Keller, Joan M., appointed teacher of 
junior high school English, Junior-Senior 
High School, Warwick, N. Y. 

Kelley, Katharine D., appointed teacher 
of English, Scoville School, New York City. 

Kendall, Robert E. Jr., appointed instruc- 
tor in English and geometry, Kamehameha 
Boys’ School, Honolulu, T. H. 

Kester, Dorothy G., appointed head of 
English department, High School, Niles, 
Mich. 

Kirtland, Fay, appointed supervisor of 
elementary education, Dale County Schools, 
Ozark, Ala. 

Klenk, Isabel, appointed secretary of mu- 
sic department, Carleton College, North- 
field, Minn. 

Klug, Evangeline B., appointed teacher 
of general science, Long Lane Farm, Mid- 
dletown, Conn. 

Koch, Adelaide (A.M. 1937), appointed 
third grade teacher, Van Cortlandtville, 
ih 

Koshina, Martha Louise, appointed 
teacher of fourth grade, Cos Cob School, 
Greenwich, Conn. 

Kuder, Merle S. (Ph.D. 1937), appointed 
registrar and personnel head, Western 
Washington College of Education, Belling- 
ham, Wash. 

Kuehne, Fern (B.S. 
teacher of third grade, 
Manitowoc, Wis. 

Lachman, Louis Albert, appointed teacher 


1930), appointed 
Public Schools, 
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of physics and general science, Fieldston 
School, Fieldston, N. Y. 

Lackland, Corla (B.S. 1937), appointed 
teacher of kindergarten, Hand Consolidated 
School, Madison, Conn. 

Laier, Barbara (B.S. 1936), appointed in- 
structor in physical education, Greenville 
Woman's College, Greenville, S. C. 

Lake, Doris Frances (A.M. 1924), ap- 
pointed associate professor of home eco- 
nomics, University of Vermont, Burlington, 
Vt. 

Landen, Josephine G. (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed teacher of commercial subjects, 
Columbia High School, South Orange, N. J. 

Lee, J. Murray (Ph.D. 1934), appointed 
assistant professor of education, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Leonard, John Paul (Ph.D. 1929), ap- 
pointed associate professor of education, 
Stanford University, Stanford University, 
Calif. 

Leonard, Mary J., appointed teacher of 
mathematics, Public Schools, Lead, S. D. 

Lollar, Jeannette (A.M. 1937), appointed 
instructor in clothing, Juniata College, 
Huntington, Pa. 

Long, Gladys F., appointed assistant die- 
titian and instructor in institution manage- 
ment, Washington State College, Pullman, 
Wash. 

Lorenz, Jennie (Ph.D. 1936), appointed 
assistant professor of speech, Judson Col- 
lege, Marion, Ala. 

Loudis, Anthony (A.M. 1933), appointed 
head of department of choral theory, Uni- 
versity of Delaware, Newark, Del. 

Lovelace, Mayme E. (A.M. 1932), ap- 
pointed county home economics extension 
worker, Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, Pa. 

Lowder, Paul A., appointed teacher of 
English, Public Schools, Sayville, L. I. 

Lundy, Margaret (A.M. 1935), appointed 
teacher of science, Gould Academy, Bethel, 
Me. 

MacArthur, Edith H. (A.M. 1923), ap- 
pointed professor and director of depart- 
ment of home economics, Skidmore College, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

Macfarlane, Alberta M. (A.M. 1937), 
appointed manager of John Jay Dining 
Hall, Columbia University, New York City. 

Mansfield, Evelyn A. (A.M. 1934), ap- 
pointed instructor in clothing, Michigan 
State College, Lansing, Mich. 
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Matteson, Maurice J., appointed director 
of music, State Teachers College, Frost- 
burg, Md. 

Mayer, Margaret, appointed kindergar- 
ten teacher, Woodward School, Brooklyn, 
| Se 

McCarthy, Cecilia A. (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed instructor in home economics, Uni- 
versity of Maine, Orono, Me. 

McCarthy, Mary Ellen, appointed teacher 
of fourth grade, Junior High School, Lo- 
cust Valley, L. I. 

McClorey, Eileen, appointed fifth grade 
teacher, Buck Run School, Buck Run, Pa. 

McCormick, Harold W. (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed secretary to Mr. James Marshall, 
member of the Board of Education, New 
York City. 

McDonald, Clara (M.S. 1933), appointed 
instructor in sciences, Nasson College, 
Springvale, Me. 

McElroy, Grace (A.M. 1935), appointed 


director of Nursery School, Greenwich 
House, New York City. 

McGaw, Elizabeth (A.M. 1936), ap- 
pointed instructor in physical education 


and physiology, Isabella Troburn Col- 
lege, Lucknow, U. P., India. 
McNamara, Loretta M. (A.M. 1936), ap- 


pointed elementary supervisor, Public 
Schools, Hinsdale, III. 
McVeigh, Josephine Katharine (A.M. 


1936), appointed teacher of music and art, 
High School, Congers, N. Y. 

Merrill, Anne F. (A.M. 1937), appointed 
teacher of kindergarten, Falk School, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Mileham, J. W. (A.M. 1935), appointed 
teacher of science and mathematics, junior 
high school, Garden City, L. I. 

Miller, Dorothea H. (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed librarian, Junior High School, Lo- 
cust Valley, N. Y. 

Mitchell, Emma A., appointed teacher of 
third grade, Public Schools, Westwood, 
N. J. 

Molloy, Jeanette E. R. (A.M. 1934), ap- 
pointed critic teacher of fourth grade, 
State Normal School, Kutztown, Pa. 

Money, Lucretia (A.M. 1937), appointed 
teacher of English, High School, Meridian, 
Miss. 

Moore, Vera (A.M. 1920), appointed di- 
rector of home economics, Chevy Chase 
School, Washington, D. C. 

Morgan, Josie B., appointed dietitian and 


superintendent of boarding department, 
Dover State College, Dover, Del. 

Moschette, Dorothy, Mrs. (A.M. 1931), 
appointed instructor in home economics, 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, 
La. 

Moussa, Saleemie, appointed teacher of 
sixth grade, Public Schools, New Rochelle, 
nN. %. 

Neil, Ronald J., appointed head of music 
department, South Georgia Teachers Col- 
lege, Statesboro, Ga. 

Nelson, C. Lilly, 
teacher of social studies, 
Plattsburg, N. Y. 

Nestrick, Nova Guin (A.M. 1936), ap- 
pointed teacher of fourth grade, Ethical 
Culture Private School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Nichols, James Byron, appointed instru- 


appointed assistant 
High School, 


mental instructor, High School, Garden 
City, L. I. 
Nicol, Synva (A.M. 1937), appointed 


kindergarten critic, State Normal School, 
Bellingham, Wash. 

Nilson, Margery, appointed teacher of 
English in ninth grade, High School, Ny- 
ack, N. Y. 

Nulty, Helen, appointed teacher of fine 
arts, High School of Music and Art, New 
York City. 

O’Connell, Kathleen (A.M. 1934), ap- 
pointed teacher of fifth grade, Shore Road 
Academy, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

O’Gorman, Bernadine F. (A.M. 1935), 
appointed teacher of French and English, 
West Boylston High School, West Boyl- 
ston, Mass. 

Olsen, John W. (A.M. 1937), appointed 
instructor in art, Kamehameha School for 
Boys, Honolulu, T. H. 

Osswald, Edith (B.S. 1932), appointed 
first grade teacher, Woodward School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Palmer, Ruth L., appointed teacher of 
third grade, Kensington School, Great 
Neck, N. Y. 

Parsons, John B. (A.M. 1937), appointed 
assistant to the director of physical educa- 
tion and coaching, Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College, DeKalb, III. 

Patterson, Anita F. (B.S. 1936), ap- 
pointed pantry manager, Hearthstone Gar- 
den Grill, New York City. 


Patterson, Thelma (A.M. 1931), ap- 


pointed teacher of home economics, Julia 
Richman High School, New York City. 
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Peeples, Ruth H. (B.S. 1937), appointed 
assistant director of kindergarten, Eastside 
Kindergarten, Savannah, Ga. 

Perry, William Decatur, appointed fresh- 
man adviser and guidance worker, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Pettit, Sarah (A.M. 1929), appointed die- 
titian, Teachers College, Edinboro, Pa. 

Pierce, Wendell H., appointed director of 
guidance, Sloane-Wallace Junior High 
School, Waterloo, Iowa. 


Pinkus, Joseph John (A.M. 1937), ap- 


pointed teacher of commercial subjects, 
High School of Commerce, Springfield, 
Mass. 

Pitluga, George E. (A.M. 1933), ap- 


pointed teacher of general and advanced 
science, Burris School, Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Ind. 

Plimpton, Edna, appointed teacher of in- 
dustrial arts, Berkley Institute, Brooklyn, 
mY. 

Plinkiewisch, Helen (A.M. 1934), ap- 
pointed special teacher of music, Stewart 
Avenue Elementary School, Garden City, 
a 

Preston, Ralph C. (A.M. 1934), ap- 
pointed fifth grade teacher, Public Schools, 
Bronxville, N. Y. 

Race, Madeline, appointed instructor in 
physical education, Miss Hutchinson’s 
School, Memphis, Tenn. 

Raffington, Margaret E., appointed guid- 
ance counselor in home economics, College 


of Home Economics, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
Ransom, William L. (B.S. 1937), ap- 


pointed assistant principal, Junior High 
School, Locust Valley, N. Y. 

Rauch, Walter E., appointed first year 
high school teacher of citizenship and 
American history, ‘Samuel C. Mepham 
High School, Bellmore, L. I. 

Relyea, Oren B., appointed teacher of 
health and physical education, Junior High 
School, Springfield, Mass. 

Rhodes, Mary Margaret (A.M. 1937), 
appointed teacher of Latin, High School, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 

Rice, Thomas (A.M. 1935), appointed 
principal, Public Schools, Locust Valley, 
_ 

Riddell, Lila Lee (A.M. 1928), appointed 
to extension service in home economics, 


Pennsylvania State College, State College, 
Pa. 
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Ridings, Gordon (A.M. 1932), appointed 
instructor in physical education, Columbia 
University, New York City. 

Riedell, Ella M. (A.M. 1937), appointed 
teacher of home economics, High School, 
White Plains, N. Y. 

Riggs, Lawrence (A.M. 1937), appointed 
assistant in guidance and research, Lincoln 
School, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Ritchie, Ruth, appointed teacher of sci- 
ence in seventh and eighth grades, Junior 
High School, Summit, N. J. 

Roddy, Jessie (A.M. 1931), appointed 
director of kindergarten, Public Schools, 
Conroe, Tex. 

Rose, Helen (A.M. 1937), 
teacher of art, McMaster 
School, Columbia, S. C. 

Ross, Barbara D. (A.M. 1937), ap- 
pointed instructor in physical education, 
Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 

Rudisill, Frances (A.M. 1937), appointed 
instructor in physical education, University 
of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Sargent, Janice M. (B.S. 1936), ap- 
pointed teacher of Grade 2B, Girard Col- 
lege, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Saunders, Carleton M., appointed head- 
master of Froebel Elementary School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Savage, Richard M. (A.M. 1937), ap- 
pointed instructor in industrial arts, State 
Teachers College, Millersville, Pa. 

Scanlon, Irene (A.M. 1936), appointed 
teacher trainer in home economics, Georgia 
State College for Women, Milledgeville, 
Ga. 

Schrier, Virginia, appointed instructor in 
English, Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis. 

Schumacher, Dorothy, appointed teacher 
of first grade, Public Schools, New Canaan, 
Conn. 

Schuster, Grace L. (A.M. 1937), ap- 
pointed teacher of English, dramatics, and 
public speaking, High School, Pleasantville, 
i 2 

Scull, Mrs. Violet, appointed teacher of 
fifth and sixth grade arithmetic, The Riv- 
erside School, New York City. 

Sealey, Heloise (A.M. 1933), appointed 
teacher of general science and English, 
Pelham Day School, Pelham Manor, N. Y. 

Sears, Thomas H., appointed teacher of 
first and second year English, High School, 
Spring Valley, N. Y. 


appointed 
Elementary 
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Seed, Mary Jane (A.M. 1937), ap- 
pointed associate in home economics depart- 
ment, Northern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege, DeKalb, IIl. 

Seymour, Elsie J., appointed instructor 
in psychology, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 
m. ¥. 

Shaneff, Angeline, appointed 
teacher in elementary’ grades, 
Wathen School, New York City. 

Shannon, Marjorie (A.M. 1937), ap- 
pointed instructor in biology and chemistry, 
Dickinson Seminary, Williamsport, Pa. 

Shear, Dorothy B., appointed teacher of 
history, Drew Seminary, Carmel, N. Y. 

Shultz, Louise Viggiani (A.M. 1926), ap- 
pointed teacher of French, Junior-Senior 
High School, Scarsdale, N. Y. 

Sickman, Harland M. (A.M. 1936), ap- 
pointed teacher of physical education, Pub- 
lic Schools, Scarsdale, N. Y. 

Silverthorn, Harold (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed teacher of social studies, Edgemont 
School, Scarsdale, N. Y. 

Slayden, Madge (A.M. 1937), appointed 
dietitian, Greenville Woman’s College, 
Greenville, S. C. 

Slocum, Gertrude E. (A.M. 1937), ap- 
pointed teacher of first grade, Milwaukee- 
Downer Seminary, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Smith, Bunnie O. (A.M. 1932), appointed 
instructor in curriculum, University of II- 
linois, Urbana, IIl. 

Smith, Enid S. (Ph.D. 1935), appointed 
head of English Department, Stuart Hall 
College, Staunton, Va. 

Smith, Lucille, J., appointed fifth grade 
homeroom teacher, Lakeview School, Mal- 
verne, N. Y. 

Smith, Margaret Ruth (Ph.D. 1937), ap- 
pointed director of women’s activities, 
Northwest Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege, Maryville, Mo. 

Smith, Muriel E., Mrs. (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed dean of women, Olivet College, 
Olivet, Mich. 

Soule, Edith R. (B.S. 1934), appointed 
teacher of first grade, Horace Mann School, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Stacy, C. Neale (A.M. 1936), appointed 
assistant professor of physics and mathe- 


assistant 
Birch 


matics, Springfield College, Springfield, 
Mass. 
Stainton, Estelle G. (A.M. 1937), ap- 


pointed teacher of science, High School, 
Earlville, N. Y. 


Stamm, Emily K., appointed dietitian, 


State Institute of Agriculture, Farming- 
dale, L. I. 

Staples, Gladys, appointed teacher of 
fifth grade, Public Schools, Stockbridge, 
Mass. 


Starkweather, Dorothy A. (A.M. 1933), 
appointed instructor in home _ economics, 
Green Mountain Junior College, Poultney, 
Vt. 

Stephenson, Margaret B. (A.M. 1931), 
appointed counselor of women, University 
of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 

Stevens, Evelyn, Mrs., appointed teacher 
of shorthand and typewriting, Thomas Edi- 
son Junior High School, West Orange, 
N. J. 

Stimson, Pauline E., appointed director 
of physical education, Buena Vista College, 
Storm Lake, Iowa. 

Stoddard, Alexander J. (A.M. 1924), 
elected superintendent of schools, Denver, 
Colo. 

Stover, Blanche M. (A.M. 1936), ap- 
pointed associate editor, Forecast Maga- 
zine, New York City. 

Strohm, Gertrude (B.S. 1936), appointed 
teacher of four-year group in nursery 
school, The Dalton School, New York City. 

Sutter, Dorothy M., appointed rural su- 
pervisor, State Normal School, Brockport, 
a ¢ 

Sykes, Clara F. (A.M. 1936), appointed 
administrative head of Allen School, Ashe- 
ville, N. C. 

Tarbox, Sidney E., appointed dean of 
students and director of personnel, Central 
Y.M.C.A. College, Chicago, IIl. 

Terpening, Vera (A.M., 1934), ap- 
pointed teacher of English and Latin, High 
School, Eldred, N. Y. 

Thompson, Ethel G. (B.S. 1935), ap- 
pointed dietitian, Perkiomen School, Penns- 
burg, Pa. 

Thurston, Margaret E. (A.M. 1936), ap- 
pointed teacher of physical education, 
Washburn High School, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Torrance, Nellie Rose, appointed instruc- 
tor in clothing and textiles, Skidmore Col- 
lege, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

Torvick, Agnes, appointed teacher of 
fifth and sixth grades, Miss Kirk’s School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Tucker, Grace (A.M. 1937), appointed 
instructor in foods and nutrition, State 
Teachers College, East Radford, Va. 
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Turner, Elizabeth (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed teacher of sixth grade, Stratford 
Avenue School, Garden City, N. Y. 

Twinem, Margaret, appointed teacher of 
junior high school art, High School, Rock- 
ville Centre, L. I. 

Ullrich, Fannie Mae, appointed teacher 
of fifth grade, Edgmont School, Scarsdale, 
> 

Vaiana, James (A.M. 1935), granted fel- 
lowship at the School of Related Arts and 
Sciences, Utica, N. Y. 

Van den Broek, Gertrude, appointed pre- 
school educator of the blind, New York 
State Department of Social Welfare, New 
York City. 

Vargish, Andrew (A.M. 1937), ap- 
pointed instructor in fine arts, Green Moun- 
tain Junior College, Poultney, Vt. 

Vincent, Jeannette C., appointed teacher 
of home economics, Calhoun School, Cal- 
houn, Ala. 

Vitarelli, William V., appointed instruc- 
tor in arts and crafts, Riverdale Country 
Day School, Riverdale-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Voorhees, Hazel L., appointed supervisor 
of homemaking courses, Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Waldron, Alta Louisa (A.M. 1937), ap- 
pointed critic teacher of English and social 
science, Normal School, Fredonia, N. Y. 

Wallace, Frances Gibson (A.M. 1937), 
appointed instructor in education, Oberlin 
College, Oberlin, Ohio. 

Wallace, Zazelle, appointed elementary 
teacher of social studies, The Children’s 
Village, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 

Waller, Helen (A.M. 1935), appointed 
public school librarian, Locust Valley, N. Y. 

Walters, L. Helen (B.S. 1937), appointed 
second grade teacher, Summit School, St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Walz, Vina (A.M. 1933), appointed 
teacher of English, Kamehameha School for 
Girls, Honolulu, T. H. 

Ward, Janet (B.S. 1926), appointed head 
of science department, Miss Hewitt’s 
Classes, New York City. 

Warner, Harriet (A.M. 1928), appointed 
demonstration and _ teacher training 
teacher, second grade, Day School, Smith 
College, Northampton, Mass. 

Waterman, Margaret C. (A.M. 1937), 
appointed teacher of second grade, Potomac 
School, Washington, D. C. 


Watson, Margot Gamlen, appointed 
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teacher of general science, Packer Colle- 
giate Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Weingart, Mary Ruth (A.M. 1937), ap- 
pointed second grade teacher, Hamlin 
School, Fair Lawn, N. J. 

Wellman, Ellen (B.S. 1936), appointed 
teacher of fourth grade, New Canaan 
Country School, New Canaan, Conn. 

Wells, Marie E. (A.M. 1931), appointed 
assistant in home economics, Bradford 
Junior College, Bradford, Mass. 

West, Joe Young, appointed instructor in 
natural sciences, State Teachers College, 
Towson, Md. 

White, Raymond (Ed.D. 1936), ap- 
pointed assistant professor of education, 
Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. 

Wihtol, Constantine A. (A.M. 1937), ap- 
pointed teacher of Oral English and Speech, 
High School, Suffern, N. Y. 

Wilbur, Edward Young, appointed 
eighth grade teacher, Washington Junior 
School, Raritan, N. J. 

Williams, Evelyn L., appointed librarian, 
Elementary School, Nyack, N. Y. 

Williams, Loretta B., appointed teacher 
of Latin, High School, Leonia, N. J. 

Witcomb, J. Hazel, Mrs. (A.M. 1937), 
appointed teacher of English and history, 
The Bancroft School, Worcester, Mass. 

Wolfe, Paul D. (A.M. 1936), appointed 
supervisor and teacher of mathematics, 
Junior High School, Locust Valley, L. I. 

Wood, Alice Margaret, appointed teacher 
of home economics, Junior High School, 
Locust Valley, L. I. 

Wood, James P., appointed instructor in 
English, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 

Woodruff, Sara E., appointed acting as- 
sistant professor of French, Greenville 
Woman’s College, Greenville, S. C. 

Wrightstone, J. Wayne (Ph.D. 1933), 
appointed associate director, evaluation of 
school broadcasts, and assistant professor 
of education, Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

Young, Mary P., Mrs. (A.M. 1927), ap- 
pointed dean of women, University of 
Omaha, Omaha, Neb. 

Zanes, Pearl M. (A.M. 1935), appointed 
instructor in history and supervisor of stu- 
dent teachers, Western State Teachers 
College, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

ZurLinden, Margaret (A.M. 1936), ap- 
pointed teacher of art, Junior High School, 
South Orange, N. J. 








HORACE MANN KINDERGARTEN 
for Five-year-old Children 


By 





Garrison, Sheehy, and Dalgliesh 


‘te publication of this book is particularly appropriate at the time 
of the hundredth anniversary of the kindergarten movement and the 
fiftieth anniversary of the Horace Mann School. In the three parts 
into which the book is divided—The Child and the Environment, The 
Curriculum, and The Home and the School—the teachers record the 
experiences and activities of a kindergarten for five-year-old chil- 
dren. Although this is the story of an experimental school in a city 
environment, its many practical illustrations and descriptions of 
methods of putting a clear-cut and growing philosophy into practice 
have much to offer teachers everywhere. 


To quote from the Introduction by Professor Patty Smith Hill: “The 
findings and conclusions as to kindergarten content and technique 
which the authors present are based on studies of hundreds of little 
children, made by highly trained classroom teachers observing, par- 
ticipating in, and directing the activities of everyday life in the 
familiar surroundings of the classroom and the playground. Each 
day’s experiences have been studied as the basis for the plans for 
tomorrow, in order to preserve continuity of growth in child life.” 


160 pages. Illustrated 
Cloth $1.85 
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4 : This is the first pronouncement on the cur- 
f THE JOINT riculum by a group of nationally known edu- 
YEARBOOK cators to be published since the publication 
in 1927 of the classic Twenty-Sixth Yearbook 
\ OF THE of the National Society for the Study of Edu- 
DEPARTMENT OF cation, edited by Harold Rugg. It is the result 
R Sines , of a thorough-going survey and analysis of 
1 SUPERVISORS AND recent research, educational trends, and curric- 
DIRECTORS ulum practices made by ten outstanding au- 
| OF INSTRUCTION ow selected by the coéperating 
N. E. A. The first part of the book deals with the 
theoretical basis of the curriculum and certain 
i AND aspects of planning for curriculum development. 
THE SOCIETY FOR The second part consists of an appraisal of out- 
a a a standing cases of curriculum development in 
{ CURRICULUM state and county school systems, in city school 
STUDY systems, and in individual schools and class- 
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ti About Hobbies, Play, Nature, 
ues 10ns Games, the Home, the Garden 

are just as fully and carefully treated as questions 
about pronunciation, definition, etymology, places 


and persons in 
WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY Second Edition 


“The Supreme Authority” 
A New Creation 


3,350 pages. 122,000 more entries than any other 
dictionary. 12,000 terms illustrated. Over 13,000 
biographical entries. Thousands of encyclopedic 
articles. 35,000 geographical entries. Synonyms 
and antonyms. Edited by 207 authorities. 


Write for illustrated new booklet 
The New Merriam-Webster “What It Will Do For You’’ 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 
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‘Route Markings 


so essential on the high- 
ways, are no less neces- 
sary on the confused 


roads of modern _ped- 
agosy- 

For teachers of elemen- 
tary school English, re- 


liable sign posts are fur- 
nished by 


THE ELEMENTARY 
ENGLISH REVIEW 


which presents classroom 
activities, educational re- 
search, reading,  chil- 
dren’s literature, compo- 
sition, spelling, hand- 
writing—and the many 
other phases of English 
teaching in the grades. 


Address 
C. C. Certain, Editor, 


THE ELEMENTARY 
ENGLISH REVIEW 


Box 67, North End Sta. 
Detroit, Mic. 


Two dollars and fifty cents a year 








HEALTH 
AWARENESS 
TEST 


By DERRYBERRY 
FRANZEN and McCALL 


Education in health informa- 
tion, attitudes, and behavior fre- 
quently occupies a place of little 
importance in the school program 
or is neglected altogether. The 
results of a testing program will 
help to determine whether ade- 
quate attention is being paid to 
this phase of education. 

The Health Awareness Test 
was devised with these problems 
in mind. A group test of health 
information, attitudes, and prac- 
tice, applicable in grades 4 to 8 
inclusive, it is composed of a 
story test, a matching test, and 
a true-false test, each of which 
has been constructed from tests 
developed by the School Health 
Study of the American Child 
Health Association. Only the 
most reliable and diagnostic items 
have been included. The reliabil- 
ity and validity are high inde- 
pendent of intelligence. Norms 
are based on data from 75 cities 
scattered throughout the country. 
Testing time required is 30 min- 
utes per class. 

Prices of the Health Awareness Test: 
$3.20 per 100 (smaller quantities may 
be purchased at a proportionate rate) ; 
$28.80 per 1000. Manual of directions 


supplied with class orders. Specimen 
set, 15 cents. 


Published by 
BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK CITY 
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THE JOURNAL of GEOGRAPHY 


Official Organ of the National Council of Geography Teachers 


Edited by Grorce J. Mitter, State Teachers College, Mankato, Minnesota 


This magazine, monthly for the school year, is devoted to the constant improvement 
in the teaching of geography. Every teacher of this subject will find aid both as to 
content and method. 


CONTENTS OF A TYPICAL ISSUE 
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Editorial Notes and News 

Subscription price $2.50 a year. Sent free with membership to the National Council 
of Geography Teachers. Annual dues $2.00. 


Published by 
A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 


3333 ELSTON AVENUE CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














The Journal of Higher Education 


The Magazine for Leaders in Collegiate Education 


For the past eight years the Journal has been recognized as the leading 
magazine devoted to matters pertaining to the different areas of 
higher education. The contents of each issue are varied. The prospectus 
for the fall issues contains discursive articles, reports of research, and 
criticisms of current practices. We believe that professors and adminis- 
trative officers, when once subscribers to the Journal, will find it so 
satisfying that they will never wish to be without it. 


Subscription $3 a year 
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Lead 


You can’t drive 


leisure reading. To stimulate and guide a youngster in 
his reading you need to know 


1. What he has read recently 
2. Whether he understood it 
3. How he liked each book 


And you need to have the data for each reader available 
at a glance. In other words you need 


THE CUMULATIVE READING RECORD 
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A Guide for Self-Appraisal of School Systems 
by Paul R. Mort and Francis G. Cornell 


Affords superintendents and other administrators a con- 
cise and convenient form for rating schools, built upon a broad 
sampling of items. Its four major divisions are: Classroom 
Instruction ; Special Services for Individual Pupils; Educational 
Leadership; and Physical Facilities and Business Management. 
Local school authorities will find this manual of value as a basis 
for the superintendent’s report to the board of education. It 
will be helpful in the preparation of data to support the annual 
budget. If the superintendent wishes to appraise the local school 
system in terms of its response to improvement in educational 
practice and to changes in social and economic conditions, this 
manual will prove an adequate guide. 


66 pp. Paper $1.20 
BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 


Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York City 
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3 manuals for 
junior-high teachers 


who wish to introduce socialized 
materials, life situations, and 


activities in their present courses 


The three books described below are actually textbooks for 
— classes in social = icnibeinns a and 
general language, respectively. ut many teachers per- 
sonal examination copies of these textbooks valuable for use in 
their while they are considered for adop- 
tion. Eick Sock bas 5 caer teundal ok ile mina, eaten 
socialized materials, and is organized to offer a wealth of sugges- 
tions for both teaching and curriculum improvement. 


Halier’s SOCIETY IN ACTION 





prepared, covecing Tih, Sth st Sore acid an cies 
teachers of our day (see Scholastic, Teacher tion, Oct. 24, 1936, p. A4). 
SOCIETY IN ACTION gives and teachers an opportunity for an exciting, 


Brewer-Glidden 


Newspaper Stories for Group Guidance 


Dr. James Rowland retiring president of Yale University, recently stated, 
“The task of education is more than ever in the field of morals.” Brewer- 
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